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EDUCATIONAL PREPAREDNESS VERSUS 
COMPULSORY MILITARY DRILL 


By Dean E. M. FREEMAN 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 


You can not think of anything more 
futile than an argument for or against the 
compulsory military drill of the land-grant 
you exactly 
Hopeless confusion prevails because the 


colleges. It gets nowhere. 
real storm of controversy revolves about an 
issue far removed from any of the impor- 
tant educational problems with which the 
colleges have primarily to do. Then why 
enter the lists? Why run the chance of 
either being hit by a protesting student’s 
pop bottle or of being blown to bits by the 
army’s latest high explosive argumentation 
shell? A peacemaker stands an excellent 
chance of being set upon by both parties, 
and a referee faces certain death. I am 
neither peacemaker nor referee, and I am 
just as sure that I am not a combatant— 
yet I claim a right to be heard on the 
ground that any compulsory requirement 
of the college has educational consequences 
for which the colleges are primarily re- 
sponsible. 

I am thoroughly convinced that there is 
something socially and politically sound 
and educationally valuable in what I con- 
ceive to be the underlying principle in- 
volved in the provisions of the Morrill Act 
of 1867.7 


1 The Morrill Act provides for an ‘‘endowment 


This is the legislative starting- 


of at least one college in the state where the lead- 


NIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
point of all our present compulsory mili- 
tary drill. 


with the U. 


land-grant colleges, in convention assem- 


Thus far I am exactly in step 
S. Army as well as with the 


bled; but this by no means implies that I 
approve of the military drill that is re- 
quired to-day in our colleges and univer- 

On the contrary, | am just as cer- 
that the U. 8S. 
realize and to take advantage of the mar- 


sities. 
tain Army has failed to 
velous opportunities which the Morrill Act 
affords. Rather, it appears that the army, 
with the aid and support of the land-grant 
colleges, has been concerned for years in 
perpetuating the status quo of an educa- 
tional misfit when it might have been 
building a system suitable to modern edu- 
cational conditions. It does not alter the 
case to point to the achievements of the 
Officers’ 


Corps, which is an advanced optional cur 


Advanced Reserve Training 


riculum elected by only a few students 


whose education is personally subsidized 
by federal funds. Even here the educa 
tional opportunities possible through co- 
operation with other college departments 


are not fully realized. The chief criticism 





ing object shall be, without excluding other scien 


tific and classical studies, and including military 


tactics, to teach such branches of 
related to 


learning as are 


agriculture and mechanic arts.’’ 








falls, as it should, upon the compulsory 
so-called ‘‘military or basic drill’’ of the 
junior college years. 

For many years the land-grant colleges, 
in convention assembled, have placed their 
stamp of approval on this compulsory 
military drill. The following sample is 
taken from the report adopted at the meet- 
ing of the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges, November 19, 1925: 

Because of our conviction of the educational 
value of military education as now organized and 
conducted by the War Department in the land- 
grant colleges, and from our sense of the patriotic 
duty of institutions founded by act of the national 
government and maintained by public funds to 
bear their part in the security of the nation, we 
desire no release from the contract with the gov- 
ernment which we have observed faithfully for 
more than fifty years—to include military science 
and tactics as a required element in our curricula. 


As the self-proclaimed defenders of the 
college military program, it becomes more 
and more incumbent upon the land-grant 
colleges to justify our stand or find a way 
out of the present difficulties. We can not 
dismiss the scores of student petitions, the 
protests of intelligent and clear-thinking 
individuals, the numerous resolutions of 
church and other conventions and the 
countless other protests which are voiced 
in all quarters against compulsory military 
drill, as solely and entirely propaganda. 
The whole problem deserves careful 
thought and searching investigation. 

The first and chief obstacle to unbiased 
judgment lies in the controversial nature 
of the compulsory military drill question. 
You must be either for or against compul- 
sory military drill. Students, adminis- 
trators, faculties, army officers, church con- 
ventions, peace societies, agitators, pacifists 
—every kind of hundred percenter enters 
the lists and stoutly defends or scathingly 
denounces compulsory military drill in the 
colleges. It is an amazing fact that all 
this argument and discussion assumes that 
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military drill is a fixed process with no 
possibility of any but the mildest and 
most insignificant changes. Possibly this 
assumption seems justified in the past his- 
tory of compulsory military drill, which 
differs little, if at all, from the drill of 
thirty years ago—at least as far as funda- 
mental educational principles are con- 
cerned. The military departments have 
failed to adapt the college military train- 
ing to modern college conditions and have 
maintained an unyielding insistence on the 
maintenance of an educational system of 
fifty years ago. 

But if this criticism of the military de- 
partments is at all justified, it is equally 
true that little of a constructive nature has 
emanated from the antagonists of compul- 
sory military drill or the colleges them- 
selves. You would expect the colleges at 
least to develop ideas and suggestions of 
educational value in modernizing our com- 
pulsory military drill. But have they? I 
see little evidence. They have valiantly 
attacked or defended—according to your 
view-point—a military windmill. They 
have passed resolutions and supported 
larger appropriations. They, too, have 
apparently failed to see the tremendous 
educational possibilities involved in the 
basie idea and far-reaching significance of 
the Morrill Act. 

Now colleges and schools to-day retain or 
drop military drill more largely on the 
basis of public policy than on any strictly 
educational basis. Some have substituted 
or would substitute physical education 
which only suggests the limbo to which 
some college faculties have consigned our 
present military drill. 

Unless the underlying problems, which 
are primarily educational, are solved, we 
ean not hope for a permanent and sound 
solution of college training for military 
service. Unless military training is mod- 
ernized we shall discard it and with it the 
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larger opportunities of the Morrill Act. 
The problem demands the cooperation of 
colleges and military departments in the 
interest of a sound educational program, 
but it rests primarily with the land-grant 
colleges to propose that program. 


Tue LAND-GRANT COLLEGE OBLIGATION IN 
TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


The administrative representatives of 
the land-grant colleges have repeatedly 
accepted a moral responsibility to the 
United States government in the matter of 
compulsory military drill because of the 
Morrill Act. It seems clear, therefore, 
that these colleges accept an obligation in 
the training for citizenship. Indeed, 
every one of them will claim this as one of 
its present primary objectives and actual 
accomplishments. Seventy-five per cent. 
—or so it seems—of the college commence- 
ment orations of to-day proclaim the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship—and rightly 
so. Happy indeed is the commencement 
orator who ean find a new phrase, and 
happier still he who can find a new idea in 
this threadbare theme. 

Since we are all so clearly committed to 
our responsibility in this citizenship 
training, is there any reason why we 
should not do more about it? Do we 
really believe what we profess? Are we 
honestly satisfied that in some way or 
other our students will absorb by painless 
osmosis the knowledge and the ideals of 
citizenship responsibility from their pro- 
fessional courses or less painlessly by 
strong injections of compulsory military 
drill? Or rather do we think that military 
drill as taught to-day is a sufficient prep- 
aration for all the responsibilities which 
we have a right to expect that college 
graduates will assume? No one who has 
carefully observed our military drill will 
venture to answer this last question in the 
affirmative. Are the military the only 
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departments vitally interested in citizen- 
ship duties? Of course, military training 
is the responsibility of every male citizen 
in time of war, but does it follow that the 
military drill of to-day is the only possible 
expression of that training? Certainly 
not! 

Fortunately our periods of peace are 
far longer than our war periods. How 
about our responsibility for training for 
peace-time as well as for war-time citizen- 
ship? Are not our law departments 
vitally interested in good citizenship in 
peace times? Are not our medical colleges 
concerned with public health at all times? 
Where is the department or college that is 
not vitally and always interested in pub- 
lie service? Indeed, in war time the army 
turns to all these colleges and depart- 
ments for men to carry on the intensified 
public service of war administration. 
Where would an army be without its engi- 
neers, chemists and doctors—and its food 
supply? 

If we really want to teach citizenship, 
we should require a working knowledge of 
American government. ‘We should insist 
upon an understanding of unbiased Amer- 
ican history—which is more than a history 
of wars. A sound knowledge of our nat- 
ural resources, their control and develop- 
ment is essential to intelligent citizenship. 
Public health is equally important. And 
all these things and many more are of 
primary importance to the army in times 
of peace, and particularly in times of war. 
If you doubt it, read the report of the 
Secretary of War to the President on the 
Conference on Training for Citizenship 
and National Defense held in November, 
1922. Experts in these fields are part of 
their war-time and peace-time personnel. 
Here in our colleges are these experts in 
the making. By simple adjustment their 
future expert service to the army may be 
developed and directed. And what are the 
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colleges and military departments doing to 
attain this objective? Little indeed com- 
pared with the possibilities. 

We shall not solve our military training 
the abolition of the 
compulsory drill. 


Neither can we sidestep the question by 


problems merely by 
feature of military 
offering an optional and meaningless sop 
in the form of physical education. The 
basic principle of the Morrill Act is a citi- 
zenship obligation in times of war and also 
of peace. The real problem seems to me to 
lie in making real and effective to its full 
extent that obligation. It lies in the 
establishment of a training for citizenship 
—to meet as far as possible every emer- 
gency of peace or war—a training that has 
wide latitude and that is directed through 
every available college resource to those 
types of specific professional training for 
which the college is specially equipped to 
train and for which the nation has or may 
have need. 

And why in this age, when women’s 
rights have retired in favor of women’s 
responsibilities, should the women be ex- 
cluded ? 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF COMPULSORY 
MiInITarRy DRILL 


The avalanche of criticism against mili- 
tary training in our colleges is directed 
primarily against the compulsory basic 
drill of the first two years. The optional 
work of the Advanced Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps is comparable to the op- 
tional senior college courses of any other 
college department, and we are not now 
what little controversy 


coneerned with 


may arise in connection with this course. 
At the University of Wisconsin the army 
itself, while a ruling from the Attorney- 
General and the ultimate settling of a test 
ease by the Supreme Court are pending, 
has acknowledged that the technical con- 
ditions of the Morrill Act may be satisfied 
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by optional basic drill—so long as a mili- 
tary department is maintained. Compul- 
sory drill is no longer an army require- 
ment—it is now essentially a college re- 
quirement. We are responsible for it, and 
ours is the task of justifying it. 
than this, not even a Supreme Court de- 


And more 


cision can remove our responsibility for its 
educational soundness. Can the 
system be justified? 

It would be ridiculous and contrary to 
fact to assert that our compulsory military 
drill is entirely without value. 
it have the values which its proponents 
claim? Is it not possible to obtain more 
effectively, by other methods, at least some 
of the which it 
Foremost among these values is military 


present 


Sut does 


values does contain? 


training. For those comparatively few 
who continue into the Advanced Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps it may well be 
that the basic drill is useful. In the case 
of those who do not so continue there is 
considerable controversy as to the attain- 
ment of any military proficiency of value. 
The problem of deciding that controversy 
is of minor importance compared with the 
problem of making sure that whatever 
military training is offered and required 
shall be made educationally effective in 
every case. A boy enters the school of 
chemistry—he purposes to offer his ser- 
vices for chemical warfare in times of war. 
How much of basic drill is necessary for 
his best preparation? Would he 
better fitted to serve his country in a more 
specific training for army service by tak- 


not be 


ing chemical courses of special interest to 
the army? Can not the military depart- 
ment foster, encourage and cooperate with 
the chemists in furnishing a basic training 
for such occupation instead of insisting 
that this future chemist be trained for the 
rank of private in the infantry? Does 
not this insistence on a universal method 
of compulsory drill for all students re- 
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gardless of future occupation show a 
lamentable lack of vision or understanding 
in the educational requirements of army 
occupations? Would not our young chem- 
ist be much more enthusiastic over an 
optional course in chemical warfare than 
over compulsory basic drill? Every col- 
lege and almost every department can in 
a similar manner enrich the possibilities of 
training for military service. We need to 
concern ourselves not so much with the 
claims and counterclaims for the values of 
our present basie drill as we do with the 
possibilities of improvement of the oppor- 
tunities we have to offer. We need a 
larger concept of this type of training. 
College training for military service is a 
function of the college as a whole and not 
merely of a military department. 

The second claim for value in the com- 
pulsory military drill is that it teaches 
patriotic and _ enlightened citizenship. 
What a bewildering chaos of argument 
one encounters on this assertion! It gets 
us exactly nowhere to attempt to evaluate 
the arguments for and against. The es- 
sential fact is that, just as patriotic and 
enlightened citizenship is claimed by the 
military department as a primary objec- 
tive of the military drill, so does every col- 
lege claim it as a primary objective of the 
college curriculum as a whole. Why not 
join forees and make sure the attainment 
of that desired end? Surely no one de- 
partment has an exclusive method for such 
a broad and comprehensive objective. 
Government, history, public health, na- 
tional resources and other subjects of vital 
importance in enlightened citizenship are 
represented in every college by special 
departments just as anxious as is the mili- 
tary department to develop the most en- 
lightened citizenship. Why should not the 
college which is responsible for such a 
program assume that responsibility by 
combining all its forces toward that end? 
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Another claim for compulsory basic 
drill is that it possesses values in physical 
education. No college assumes that the 
military drill is a complete course in physi- 
eal education. Otherwise, why the exis- 
tence of a department of physical educa- 
tion in practically every college? The 
obvious conclusion is that the two depart- 
ments are not mutually exclusive but 
rather complementary agencies toward an 
essential feature of college and military 
training, and as such both may be valu- 
able. Substitution of physical education 
for military training merely avoids an 
educational difficulty by evasion. 

Most perplexing to evaluate are the vari- 
ous claims which are made in the name of 
military drill for various cultural values. 
They are many and varied: courtesy, per- 
sonal address, discipline, ability to com- 
mand, concentration, alertness and a host 
of others, according to proponents. It is 
probably safe to say that each of these 
claims may be verified in individual cases, 
but surely military drill can hardly be the 
single source of so much virtue, nor can it 
be the exclusive source of any one of them. 
To attempt to analyze them singly or as a 
whole would lead to useless confusion. If 
these laudable virtues are to be cultivated 
by the colleges, it would seem desirable to 
enlist at least the cooperation of other 
departments just as competent or, in cer- 
tain cases, more competent to develop 
them. 

It is quite obvious that the land-grant 
colleges have placed themselves in a 
dilemma. Either they are not meeting 
their full responsibility in training their 
students for citizenship or they have relin- 
quished that responsibility in large part to 
the military departments. And whatever 
may be claimed as the objectives of the 
military training of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, the simple matter of dic- 
tionary definition should convince any 
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thinking person that military training is 
and should be primarily training for mili- 
tary purposes. All doubt of the accuracy 
of such an interpretation is completely 
dispelled by the statement of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps Manual which 
boldly asserts that ‘‘the men are the mate- 
rial being trained and moulded for the 
work of battle’’—‘‘they are being trained 


to be soldiers.’’ 


Tue Mopern ARMY 


We are assured that the army of the 
United States is primarily for defense. 
Our national policy has forbidden a large 
To provide adequately 
for national and, on the other 
hand, to permit of a minimum yet ade- 


standing army. 
defense 


quate size of a peace-time army, the Na- 
tional Defense Act was passed by Con- 
gress. It provides for a small permanent 
standing army but particularly for a re- 
serve staff of officers on the theory that in 
times of war this skeleton staff will be able 
to organize quickly an adequate army for 
all purposes. Because of the experiences 
of the World War it 
that in the event of another war a larger 
and wider conscription of every available 
resource will be made. Wealth, talent, 
professional skill and every national re- 
source will be necessary. Distance has 
been annihilated, and the remotest villages 
of our country may be the active scenes of 
chemical warfare. It is asserted that 
future wars will involve all our popula- 
tions and that the entire nation will need 
to be mobilized. . 
The World War demonstrated clearly 
that a large and active modern army is an 
almost ineomprehensibly complex organi- 
zation. Scientists, engineers, artists, mu- 
sicians, authors, manufacturers, financiers, 
business men, psychologists, educators, 
physicians—almost every conceivable pro- 
fession in addition to almost every con- 


also seems certain 
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ceivable type of artisan, craftsman and 
clerk—were actively engaged in their pro- 
fessional work as a part of the army sér- 
vice. General William Lassiter, speaking 
at a Conference on Training for .Citizen- 
ship and National Defense in 1922, made 
the following significant statement: 


During the war the army had to give technical 
training to some million and one quarter men to 
meet the army’s needs for technical skill; yet, at 
the close of war there were over 500,000 unfilled 
requisitions for technical specialists needed to com- 
plete an army of 4,000,000 men. 


The ‘‘Trade Specifications and Index of 
Professions and Trades in the Army’” 
lists the duties, qualifications and substi- 
tute occupations of 565 trades and profes- 
sions. The development of an adequate 
personnel department to supervise the 
vocational and professional adjustments of 
individuals to this enormous number of 
army occupations was one of the great and 
valuable tasks of the late war period. 
Whether or not any of this work has been 
lost by the demobilization and the return 
of the thousands of professional experts to 
their peace-time occupations I do not 
know. Certain it is that such a depart- 
ment will have to be maintained or rebuilt 
in time of war. Certain it is also that the 
costly mistakes of the late war in the mal- 
adjustment of individuals to army occupa- 
tions must be avoided if possible in the 
future. 

We have reason to be proud of our 
great national educational systems. Espe- 
cially in the field of higher education, and 
particularly in the provisions for training 
in every profession, have we developed_a 
wealth and variety of opportunities un- 
equaled in the world’s history. The army 
and the land-grant colleges can not possi- 
bly be blind to the fact that the colleges 
and universities are the chief, if not sole, 
source of training for scores of lines of 


2 Second edition, 1918. 
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professional and highly technical occupa- 
tions absolutely essential to a modern 
army. It is just exactly these considera- 
tions that give strong support to the open- 
ing statements in this paper, that the 
army and the land-grant colleges have 
lacked vision in this conduct of military 
drill in the colleges. 

The National Defense Act has given to 
the army through its Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps an immediate and ideal 
contact with this great source of profes- 
sional training of vital importance to the 
army. The army has a means of reaching 
every male student in these colleges. It 
has enjoyed for over sixty years and still 
enjoys the special privilege of compulsory 
attendance by every male student in al- 
most every one of these colleges. It has 
had every opportunity to originate and 
promote the training of special professions 
and vocations of importance in times of 
war and peace. In spite of all these ad- 
vantages the military departments and the 
colleges concern themselves chiefly with the 
maintenance of a compulsory basie drill 
for practically every student regardless of 
what his future placement in the army 
ought to be. They have stubbornly per- 
sisted in this drill in the face of the fact 
that it has alienated the interest of thou- 
sands, and have made little or no progress 
in finding the real source of trouble. 
They have maintained it chiefly on the 
basis of an established custom of sixty 
years and have attempted to bolster that 
custom by the claim that the compulsory 
drill is a citizenship training—a claim 
which the department of political science 
and indeed several other departments 
could make for their own courses with at 
least equal justice. 

To what other cause than lack of vision 
can one ascribe the failure of the military 
departments to utilize the inexhaustible 
mine for cooperative training of specialists 
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absolutely essential to the army? They 
seem to have overlooked the fact that 
among the young rear rank privates 
fretting under compulsory basic military 
drill is a young chemist who in future 
wars may be of more importance than a 
colonel of the line. Is it not lack of under- 
standing of his men when a_ Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps instructor can not 
see in the raw material of his freshman 
squads future doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
educators and scores of other professional 
men? To conceive of the military train- 
ing of a future physicist whose discoveries 
may revolutionize the whole mechanical 
procedure of the entire army in terms of 
a compulsory and mechanical basic drill is 
at least educational myopia. 

The object of the college Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps in the meaning of 
the National Defense Act is to provide a 
skeleton for a great army in case of emer- 
gency. What sort of a skeleton are we 
building? Mostly the legs and arms! 
How about a food supply for the future 
stomach in that skeleton, and how about 
the cranium of this army skeleton? If 
there is any part of the skeleton that the 
colleges can help to build effectively, it is 
the skull, for which the materials of higher 
education are essential. Shined shoes and 
faultless uniforms have their proper place 
in the army but are not the most valuable 
educational materials in a college. The 
college boy’s head is improved in appear- 
ance by a recent haircut and a military 
cap set at the right angle, but that head is 
also the essential educational material for 
real expert service. 

Even more puzzling is the lack of un- 
derstanding of the land-grant colleges in 
this. same function of building an army 
skeleton in accordance with the National 
Defense Act. Year after year we have 
acknowledged our responsibility in build- 
ing that army. We have upheld, approved 
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and applauded not merely the moral obli- 
gation involved but the educational values 
of basic military drill. Beyond a few 
special units such as medical service and 
engineering, we have made little progress. 
We, who have built up scores of curricula 
for every conceivable profession and voea- 
tion, we who are supposed to be experts in 
education, we who are now publicly recog- 
nized by the army itself as primarily re- 
sponsible for the requirement of basic mili- 
tary drill, have stood helplessly by and 
have apparently given little thought to the 
unlimited opportunities of edueation 
which are entirely within our control and 
of the larger responsibilities assigned to us 
under the National Defense Act. We, the 
backbone of support for compulsory mili- 
tary drill, we who have had such liberal 
federal and state support that we have 
built by far the greatest system of agricul- 
tural education the world has ever seen, 
have been so lacking in educational imagi- 
nation or so blind to our opportunities and 
responsibilities that the very industry we 
are supposed to serve is almost unrepre- 
sented in the army occupations. Do you 
remember that war-time slogan, ‘‘Food 
will win the war’’? Sean the ‘‘Trade 
Specifications of the United States Army,”’ 
mentioned above, and what agricultural 
occupations do you find? 

Out of the 565 listed army occupations, 
only five can be described as at all agri- 
cultural. Out of these five occupations 
only three can be said to demand college 
training for most effective service, and in 
only the one case of forester is the possi- 
bility of expert college training empha- 
sized. For two of the five, farming, busi- 
ness and trade experience may be substi- 
tuted! Is this a measure of the knowledge 
which the army does not possess of our 
possible contributions? Or is it merely a 
just reflection on the services which we 
have effectively rendered but which we 
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have failed to adjust to the army organi- 
zation? 

What a different picture we would get 
if our position in this country were ever 
that of Germany in the late war—where 
our greatest menace would be gaunt hun- 
ger and a dearth of the products of agri- 
culture! In such a crisis I venture to 
suggest that our defense organization will 
need to be more nearly agricultural. Nor 
is war the only menace of the future. Na- 
tional defense in the future may be neces- 
sary in other industrial and commercial 
emergencies. 

That the army is clearly conscious of 
the value of professional training is abun- 
dantly demonstrated in the engineering 
field. Among the specifications for the 
engineering occupations of the army, more 
than fifty demand expert service for 
which college training in an engineering 
college is at least the principal source of 
preparation! Moreover, out of the 565 
total of army occupations listed, almost 
100, or approximately 20 per cent., call for 
some type of special training for which the 
colleges are specifically equipped. 

Even more significant than the number 
is the wide range of these occupations. 
**Each specification is a comprehensive de- 
scription of an occupation or trade neces- 
sary somewhere in the army organiza- 
tion.’** They involve every college and a 
large number of the departments of our 
largest universities. 

An interesting picture of our educa- 
tional vision in meeting our moral obliga- 
tions under the Morrill Act and in fulfill- 
ing our educational duties under the 
National Defense Act! Ninety-nine pro- 
fessions are specified by the army as 
**necessary somewhere in the army organ- 
ization,’’ and we limit our compulsory 
military training of every boy in the land- 


? 


3‘*Trade Specifications and Index, United 
States Army,’’ page ITI, 1918. 
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grant colleges to a two-year basic military 
drill, with its debatable, accessory cultural 
values, and we confine our advanced train- 
ing to specialization in military and a few 
additional units. Right within our grasp, 
the opportunity to orient ninety-nine pro- 
fessions in their army setting—yet we have 
done little more than debate the value of 
compulsory basic drill, for which we are 
for the most part even unwilling to grant 
college credit toward graduation. 

The greatest opportunity which the 
land-grant colleges have overlooked, how- 
ever, is yet to be asserted. The special 
report of the Secretary of War on the 
Conference on Training for Citizenship 
and National Defense bristles with asser- 
tions by army officers and civilians on the 
importance in our national defense pro- 
gram of citizenship training for peace- 
time pursuits. What a priceless opportu- 
nity of utilizing a eitizenship training, 
which shall at one and the same time pre- 
pare our students for their best possible 
service in the emergency of war and for 
their best possible public service in times 
of peace, is slipping through our hands! 
Why have we not the vision to formulate 
course work which shall acquaint each stu- 
dent with the national aspects of the pro- 
fession in which he is engaged, of the 
setting of that profession in the nation’s 
life and prosperity, of the services which 
can be rendered and of the methods by 
which such service may be given? I have 
strong faith in the belief that such a pro- 
gram would be heartily approved and wel- 
comed by the military departments. Such 
a program could be incorporated into a 
larger citizenship training of vastly 
greater significance to our national de- 
fense than our present puny and lop-sided 
requirements for drill. We _ shall be 
building such an army as we are compe- 
tent to build. We shall be able to convince 
the student of our sincerest effort to make 
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him of real and expert service in peace 
and war. We can expect cooperation in- 
stead of antagonism from the student 
body. It is even conceivable that those 
who are honestly opposed to military pre- 
paredness as a national policy of defense 
may espouse a program of citizenship 
training which has its most tangible and 
lasting values in times of peace, and which 
in the event of war or other emergency 
may give the most valuable service which 
our students can render. 


Hicuer EpucATION AND MILITARY 
TRAINING 

Two distinct educational problems are 
involved in the matter of college military 
training, and each must be considered 
separately. In the first place, we need to 
consider the possible improvement of 
present college military training, and par- 
ticularly the adjustment of that training 
to college and professional levels. When 
this is accomplished, we shall have a more 
adequate basis of educational experience 
for retaining or discarding compulsory 
military training. Unless this adjustment 
is made, the present compulsory military 
drill is bound to continue to be a target for 
criticism from many sources and must 
eventually be discarded as educationally 
inadequate and socially unjust. Military 
training, optional or compulsory, must 
eventually be determined by the educa- 
tional needs and requirements of these 
higher institutions of learning in the 
training of students for the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 

This brings us to the second problem, 
which must deal with what an adequate 
citizenship training might be on the college 
level and whether or not some part or all 
of that training shall be made obligatory 
for every student in such state and fed- 
erally supported institutions. The place of 
a military training adjusted to college level 
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can then be determined by educational 
criteria and in an educational setting. 
We shall then, and only then, be on safe 
ground. 

Adjustment of military training to col- 
lege level_—A better adjustment of the 
military departments would result in a 
more adequate and varied training of stu- 
dents for military service. It can be made 
only with the hearty cooperation of the 
army officials. It would have to be a grad- 
ual adjustment, but much could be done 
immediately. It need involve little or no 
additional cost to the army but might 
finally even result in financial saving. It 
would involve a radically new concept of 
the army’s modus operandi in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. Under this con- 
cept the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
in both basic and advanced units would 
use to their fullest extent the exceptional 
opportunities which the colleges and uni- 
versities offer for the scores of professional 
occupations ‘‘necessary somewhere in the 
army organization’’—opportunities which 
are almost inaccessible elsewhere. 

This adjustment would not necessarily 
abolish the present military drill, but that 
drill would be adapted in amount and 
kind to the peculiar requirements of the 
separate groups. It would be optional or 
compulsory according to the educational 
needs of the student. The readjustments 
would not in the slightest affect the pres- 
ent arrangements for the Advanced Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps except that 
they might be made to enrich the offerings 
in this unit. On the contrary, it would 
make the military departments true col- 
lege or university departments with all 
the rights, privileges and responsibilities 
of departments engaged in the teaching 
and pursuit of higher education. It 
would not in any sense take away from the 
military departments their departmental 
identity, but it would enable them to con- 
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tribute a more suitable and wider range of 
military service. It would substitute for 
the existing lack of interest, or actual an- 
tagonism, a cooperative and friendly atti- 
tude from the other departments and col- 
leges. It would make possible a complete 
reversal of student attitude toward mili- 
tary training—from indifference or hostil- 
ity to interest and enthusiasm in courses 
that contribute to their professional ser- 
vice and at the same time prepare them 
for the most effective public service. I 
realize that I have made some extravagant 
claims. How can these be justified? 

Let the military departments first of all 
enlarge their offerings of courses by add- 
ing to the courses in technical military 
drill special courses in other subject-mat- 
ter fields. Let them add, for instance, 
courses in chemical resources and explo- 
sives for students in chemistry. To do 
this it will be necessary to obtain the co- 
operation of some members of the chemi- 
eal faculty. Is “there any particular 
reason why a professor of chemistry 
should not teach army subjects? Did not 
the army in the late war enlist the services 
of thousands from our faculties for their 
professional services? If psychologists 
and educators contributed during the war 
to the building of a more efficient army 
personnel, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that they can train men now to be of simi- 
lar service later? Chemists, psychologists, 
medical and law professors, engineers, 
mathematicians and agricultural profes- 
sors might be invited to sit in with the 
faculty of the military departments to 
their mutual benefit. 

Here would be a departmental faculty 
drawn from several or many colleges. 
Such a military department would not re- 
main a mere school in basic drill with a 
few scattered units of advanced training, 
but would become a college department in 
a very real sense by teaching all its courses 
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on a college level. What a varied and at- 
tractive group of courses might be pre- 
sented! It is conceivable that such a mili- 
tary department would become more and 
more interested in the intensive prepara- 
tion which the advanced years would offer 
to students. Would it be going too far to 
suggest that possibly such cooperative re- 
lations might inspire and promote investi- 
gational and research courses of special 
interest to the army? Progress, even in 
science, is seldom made without imagina- 
tion! Perhaps we may live to see a 
colonel of infantry sitting in on a doctor’s 
examination where the candidate’s thesis is 
on some such title as a ‘‘ Biometrical Study 
of Race Origin in Relation to Efficiency in 
the Army.’’ Generals in doctors’ gowns! 
Reserve lieutenants with masters’ degrees! 
A grotesque army? I know many bellicose 
—and useful—doctors of philosophy ! 
Citizenship training courses——The es- 
tablishment of a definite citizenship train- 
ing under the jurisdiction and administra- 
tion of the college or university would not 
only be the actual fulfilment of a public 
service duty which is universally acknow]l- 
edged, but would also present an educa- 
tional background against which the prob- 
lems of military training, national pre- 
paredness and compulsory military drill 
can be viewed in a clear educational light. 
Such a training might properly be re- 
quired of every student, at least in land- 
grant colleges and universities. I see no 


reason for exempting women from any of 


the requirements of the course except the 
military service if such were included in 
the course. 

Any one who knows college faculties 
knows that there would be considerable 
diversity among the different colleges as to 
the contents of such a citizenship training 
course. This is as it should be. Indeed, 
such courses already exist in one form or 
other in certain institutions. The basic 
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idea is by no means novel. Orientation 
courses in some cases, general curricular 
requirements for all students in other 
cases provide information useful for intel- 
ligent citizenship. We have not yet, how- 
ever, gone the whole distance. Why not 
recognize the full extent of our responsi- 
bility and provide as complete a require- 
ment in higher education for the public 
service of citizenship as we now provide, 
largely at public expense, for these same 
private citizens to profit personally in pro- 
fessional training? 

I realize only too well that the proposal 
of a specific curriculum for any sort of 
purpose is bound to draw fire from the en- 
trenched batteries of curriculym makers 
in many educational fortresses. It matters 
little, however, if one or more of the pro- 
posed requirements are shot away. One 
can present at least a picture of possible 
citizenship training with the hope that 
such a picture may serve to promote the 
desirability of definite provision for such 
training in our colleges. Diversity among 
colleges would even add an experimental 
basis for improvement. 

A citizenship training on the college 
level should include most, if not all, of the 
following: A knowledge of American gov- 
ernment; an adequate basis of history, 
perhaps a special course in American his- 
tory; a knowledge of our great natural 
and national resources and the importance 
of their wise control and sound administra- 
tion in our national life; personal hygiene 
and public health; physical education; 
a knowledge of social relations; an appre- 
ciation of the public relations and respon- 
sibilities involved in each student’s spe- 
cific profession. 

An adequate training for citizenship 
duties in time of war can not be ignored 
even though it may be omitted. Such a 
training might properly ineiude such 
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types of military service as may be re- 
quired to fit each student for that ‘‘neces- 
sary occupation somewhere in the army’’ 
for which his professional course will best 
prepare him. It need not necessarily be 
compulsory basic drill. While a definite 
amount of military training might be re- 
quired, the type of training could be op- 
tional in the sense that it would conform 
to professional training. The opportuni- 
fies in this requirement would depend on 
the degree to which the military depart- 
ments would cooperate with other depart- 
ments in special training courses and 
would enter into the larger plan of citizen- 
ship training. 

Every requirement in the course should 
be given in such a manner as to merit and 
receive college credit. The subjects need 
not be confined to the first two college 
years. Each subject should be taught by 
the department best fitted for such work. 
The course as a whole, however, should be 
given coherency by organization to insure 
effective cooperation. Such organization 
does not necessarily call for a new college 
or even a new dean. This statement should 
appeal at least to every college president. 
It will be quite obvious that much of the 
suggested work, such as personal hygiene 
and public health, physical education and 
military service, are already required of 
almost all students. American govern- 
ment, history, sociology and national re- 
sources are acceptable for credit in many 
other curricula. The actual addition of 
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the requirement to any college curriculum 
need not, therefore, be large enough to 
interfere seriously with the professional 
training. 

My whole plea is merely for an educa- 
tional approach to military training in 
college. Let the land-grant colleges make 
clear to the army officials that they are 
seriously interested in citizenship training. 
Let them make clear the real opportuni- 
ties which they have to offer for training 
their students for most effective service in 
peace and war. Let the colleges insist on 
providing military training that shall be 
professional. Let them invite the army 
officials to the conference table and to 
help them construct an educational cur- 
riculum for military training which is in 
accord with the best practices of education 
in all institutions of higher learning. If 
this is done, I feel sure that at least some 
progress will result. And if this problem 
can be approached by both parties with a 
clear vision of its fundamental educational 
values, with a desire to serve best, both in 
peace and war, the nation which our army 
must defend, with a keener appreciation of 
our joint and grave responsibility to train 
each and every student entrusted to our 
eare as effectively as it is possible for us 
to do for the highest efficiency in the exer- 
cise of his rights and duties as a citizen of 
the United States, we shall not need to 
worry any longer about the irritating 
problem of compulsory military drill. It 
will have vanished into thin air. 


THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION’ 


By Dr. JOHN DEWEY 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMONG those who accept the principle of 
general objectives, there seems to be at the 
1 Used as a basis for discussion at the meeting 


of the National Council of Education, June 28, 
1930. 


present time a general consensus as to the 
nature of these objectives. On the psy- 
chological or individual side, the aim is to 
secure a progressive development of ¢a- 
pacities, having due regard to individual 
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differences, and including a physical basis 
of vigorous health, refined esthetic taste 
and power to make a worthwhile use of 
leisure, ability to think independently and 
critically, together with command of the 
togls and processes that give access to the 
accumulated products of past cultures. 
On the social side, this personal develop- 
ment is to be such as will give desire and 
power to share in cooperative democratic 
living, including political citizenship, vo- 
cational efficiency and effective social good- 
will. Disagreement seems to concern the 
relative emphasis to be given the different 
elements among these aims and the best 
means for attaining them, rather than the 
objectives themselves. 

On the other hand, there is a marked 
tendency in other groups to discard all 
veneral objectives and to seek instead for 
specific aims. In this case, the latter are 
usually sought for in analysis of existing 
social occupations and institutions (pres- 
ent adult life in general). Their unstated 
general objective appears to be that educa- 
tion should prepare, by means of blue 
prints of society and the individual, stu- 
dents to fit efficiently into present life. 

I. Under these circumstances, the first 
need is that the teaching profession as a 
body should consider the nature of the so- 
cial function of the school. The question 
of general versus specific objectives goes 
back to the question of whether the schools 
should aim to fit individuals for the exist- 
ing social order, or whether they have a 
responsibility for social planning. The 
latter objective clearly involves preparation 
of students to take part in changing so- 
ciety, and requires consideration of the 
defects and evils which need to be changed. 

The first thesis or proposition is, aceord- 
ingly, that apart from and prior to con- 
sideration of changes in actual school pro- 
grams, curricula and methods, the teach- 
ing body, as a body, should arrive through 
discussion within itself at conclusions con- 
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cerning the direction which the work of the 
school should take with respect to social 
conditions. Does this involve responsi- 
bility for planning and leadership or only 
for producing conformity? 

II. As far as the conelusion points in 
the former direction, the question arises as 
to the handicaps and obstacles from which 
the American publie school suffers in per 
forming this function. (A) It is stated 
that social sentiment, especially that of 
influential interests, will not permit the 
discussion of controversial questions in the 
schools and is even opposed to the intro- 
duction of objective and impartial subject- 
matter relating to them. (B) It is also 
stated that teachers as a class are not 
equipped to take part intelligently in the 
discussion of such questions or to lead in 
consideration of them. My second propo- 
sition, accordingly, is that there should be 
a clearer idea obtained, through discussion 
within the teaching body, of the existing 
handicaps to the realization by the school 
of its social function. This would include 
the state of the teaching body, and the 
question of how far it may be better pre- 
pared for social participation and leader- 
ship, including both teachers in service and 
the changes which would be required in 
training schools. The discussion should 
involve attention to the problems of adult 
education and of how far there is at pres- 
ent a lack of harmony between the processes 
of child education and those of adult edu- 
cation, since the ideal of continuity of edu- 
cation implies that there should be con- 
sonance and not conflict. ‘ 

III. There is the problem of how objec 
tives should be determined and formulated. 
There is the tendency, illustrated perhaps 
by the present paper, to begin at the top 
and pass the formulations arrived at down 
through a series of intervening ranks until 
they are handed over to the classroom 
teacher. This procedure conflicts with the 
principle of democratic cooperation. It 
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suggests the proposition that there is need 
that classroom teachers, who have im- 
mediate contact with pupils, should share 
to a much greater extent than they do at 
present in the determination of educational 
objectives as well as of processes and ma- 
terial. 

These three main propositions may be 
rendered more concrete and definite by 
raising questions which are involved in 
them. 

1. How far should the educational proc- 
ess be autonomous and how can it be made 
such in fact? Is it the duty of the schools 
to give indoctrination in the economic and 
political, including nationalistic principles 
that are current in contemporary society? 
Should criticism of the existing social or- 
der be permitted? If so, in what ways? 
Can pupils really be educated to take an 
effective part in social life if all contro- 
verted questions are excluded? 

2. To what extent is it true that in spite 
of formulation of objectives by leaders, the 
educational system as a whole is goalless, 
so much so that there is no common and 
contagious enthusiasm in the _ teaching 
body, a condition due to lack of conscious- 
ness of its social possibilities? Do stu- 
dents go forth from the school without ade- 
quate consciousness of the problems and 
issues they will have to face? As far as it 
is true, can this state of affairs be remedied 
without a realization of responsibility for 
social planning on the part of the teaching 
body and administrators? 

3. Can a vital professional spirit among 
teachers be developed unless there is (a) 
greater autonomy in education and (b) a 
greater degree of realization of the respon- 
sibility that devolves upon educators for 
the social knowledge and interest which 
will enable them to take part in social 
leadership ? 

4. It has been stated from high quarters 
that the individuality and freedom of the 
classroom teacher are lessening; that ‘“‘the 
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teacher is becoming more and more of a 
cog in a vast impersonal machine.’’ How 
far is this statement correct? What are 
its causes and remedies? Is the work of 
administrators too far removed from that 
of teachers? What is the tendency of the 
present administration of standardized 
tests? Does it tend to fix the attention of 
classroom teachers upon uniformity of re- 
sults and consequently produce mechaniza- 
tion of instruction? Does it foster a grad- 
ing and division of pupils with respect to 
mastery of standardized and predetermined 
subject-matter at the expense of individual 
development? What tests and what 
method of their administration would tend 
to greater release of creative work on the 
part of teachers? How much of present 
administrative procedures is based upon 
distrust of the intellectual capacities of 
classroom teachers? Can these capacities 
be increased without giving these teachers 
a greater degree of freedom? 

5. Can the power of independent and 
critical thinking, said to be an objective, 
be attained when the field of thought is 
restricted by exclusion of whatever relates 
to controverted social questions? Can 
‘‘transfer’’ of thinking habits be expected 
when thinking is restricted to technical 
questions such as arise when this social ma- 
terial is excluded? 

6. What are the concrete handicaps to 
development of desire and ability for demo- 
eratic social cooperation ?—for this is also 
stated to be a cardinal objective. Can such 
questions as the relation of capital and 
labor, the history and aims of labor organi- 
zation, causes and extent of unemployment, 
methods of taxation, the relation of govern- 
ment to redistribution of national income, 
cooperative vs. competitive society, etc., 
be considered in the school room? Similar 


questions arise in connection with family 


relations, prohibition, war and peace. 
7. The principle is generally accepted 
that learning goes on most readily and 
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efficiently when it grows out of actual ex- 
perience and is connected with it. How 
far does this principle imply, logically and 
practically, that the structure of economic 
and political activities, which affect out of 
school experience, should receive system- 
atic attention in school? 

8. How far is the working purpose of 
present school work to prepare the individ- 
ual for personal success? How far are 
competitive incentives relied upon? How 
far are these factors compatible with the 
professed objective of democratic coopera- 
tion? 

9. How far can and should the schools 
deal with such questions as arise from 
racial color and class contact and prej- 
udice? Should questions relating to Ne- 
groes, North American Indians, the new 
immigrant population, receive definite con- 
sideration? What should be the attitude 
of the schools to differences of cultural 
tradition and outlook in the _ schools? 
Should they aim to foster or to eliminate 
them? What can and should the schools 
do to promote greater friendliness and 
mutual understanding among the various 
groups in our population? 

10. The same questions come up regard- 
ing our international relations. Does the 
teaching of patriotism tend toward antag- 
onism toward other peoples? How far 
should the teaching of American history be 
designed to promote ‘‘Americanism’’ at 
the expense of historical facts? Should 
definite questions of international relations, 
such as our relation to the Caribbean re- 
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gion, the use of force in intervention in 
financial and economic questions, our re- 
lation to the World Court, ete., be intro- 
duced ? 

These questions are suggested as means 
of making the three principles laid down 
more concrete in their meaning. They are 
tied together by certain convictions. First, 
the formulation of objectives, whether gen- 
eral or specific, tends to become formal, 
empty and even verbal, unless the latter 
are translated over into terms of actual 
school work. Secondly, the isolation of 
the school from life is the chief cause for 
both inefficiency and lack of vitality in the 
work of instruction and for failure to de- 
velop a more active professional spirit. 
Third, the closer connection of school with 
life can not be achieved without serious and 
continued attention by the teaching body 
to the obstacles and handicaps that lie in 
the way of forming such-a connection. 
Fourth, it is necessary to enlist the entire 
educational corps, including the classroom 
teacher, in consideration of the social re- 
sponsibilities of the school, especially with 
reference to the larger issues and problems 
of our time. 

Underlying these convictions is a faith 
that the public will respond positively to 
the assumption by teachers of recognition 
of their social function; that much of the 
present adverse reaction of the public to 
free consideration of social questions is due 
to the failure of the teaching profession to 
claim actively and in an organized way its 
own autonomy. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PARIS SCHOOL OF CHILD 
TRAINING 
Tue Paris correspondent of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association writes that 
the president of the French Republic recently 
laid the cornerstone of the Institut de Puéricul- 
ture, to be erected in Paris at 2, Boulevard 


Brune, in the area left vacant by the demolition 
of the old fortifications surrounding the capital. 
The Ecole de Puériculture was established in 
1920, with the collaboration of the American 
Red Cross Society and the public authorities. 
Under the control of the Faculté de médecine, 
the school was installed provisionally in the bar- 
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racks of the old Edith Cavell war hospital, rue 
Desnouettes. These quarters having become in- 
adequate, in addition to being in a bad state of 
repair, a new building is to be erected. The 
government has given the site. Further funds 
needed, amounting to 15,000,000 franes ($600,- 
000), will be raised by subscription. A com- 
mittee of women, including Mrs. Walter E. 
Edge, wife of the ambassador of the United 
States, has assumed the chief burden in the col- 
lection of funds. The school is distinct from 
the institution founded by Dr. Variot, twenty 
years ago, for which the funds were furnished 
by the city of Paris. The latter institution, 
which is located in the Hépital des enfants ma- 
lades, is chiefly an institution for the instruction 
of pupils and a consultation center for the bene- 
fit of infants. The new institution, which is 
under the direction of Professor Pinard and Dr. 
Weill Hallé, has for its purpose the training of 
medical specialists and graduate visiting nurses, 
a personnel especially equipped for the exami- 
nation of infants, children and young mothers. 
The program of the institution is not so much 
to provide treatment but to preserve the child, 
to protect it from its first inception (prenatal 
care), to ward off infants’ diseases and to assure 
it favorable growth. The school has dispen- 
saries for prenatal hygiene, infant hygiene and 
the hygiene of the school child. In addition 
there are a social service of visiting nurses, a 
pavilion for the nursing of infants, examination 
rooms for otorhinoradiography, ophthalmology 
and dentistry, and a room for vaccinations. 
The school will furnish diplomas in puericulture 
to physicians and nurses. The new buildings 
will provide eighty rooms for students, research 
laboratories, a hospitalization service for the 
study of the hygiene of normal and abnormal 
children, a library and a recreation hall for 
nurses. The ceremonies at the laying of the cor- 
nerstone brought together many persons promi- 
nent in administrative and scientific circles. The 
duties of chairman were assumed by M. Mar- 
raud, minister of publie instruction, who was 
assisted by Professor Roger, dean of the Faculté 
de médecine. Mrs. Edge and the first secretary 
of the American embassy, representing the am- 
bassador, were in attendance; also Miss Greuner, 
general secretary of the American Child Health 


Association. 
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EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE IN THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


From a preliminary report in Nature we 
learn that at the mecting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science to be held 
at Bristol at the beginning of September the 
president of Section L (Educational Science) 
is the Right Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, formerly 
British minister for education, whose presi- 
dential address will be entitled “A Poliey of 
Higher Edueation.” At the opening session of 
the section on Thursday, September 4, papers 
will be given on “The Pre-School Child,” by 
Miss Margaret Drummond (representing the 
Nursery School Association), Dr. J. A. Had- 
field and Dr. W. E. Blatz (director of St. 
George’s School of Child Study, Toronto). 

Almost all one session will be devoted to 
“The Curricula of Central Modern and Senior 
Schools.” Mr. W. A. Brockington will open 
with a general survey; Mr. J. A. White, Mr. 
H. T. Morgan and Miss V. E. Carr Gordon will 
follow with papers dealing with the subject 
from the selective central school, the non-selec- 
tive schools and the modern girls’ school points 
of view, respectively. An interesting discussion 
will no doubt follow. The session will conclude 
with reports from sub-committees of the section 
dealing with training for overseas, the produe- 
tion and distribution of educational and docu- 
mentary films, and the teaching of general 
science in schools, with special reference to the 
teaching of biology. 

Another session will deal with formal train- 
ing and disciplinary values in education. Dr. 
C. W. Kimmins will present the report of a 
sub-committee on formal training, and Sir 
Perey Nunn will read the first paper on “Dis- 
ciplinary Value in Education,” and will speak 
particularly with reference to “The Conception 
of Mental Discipline.” Miss H. M. Wodehouse 
and Professor F. A. Cavanagh will follow with 
papers on “Discernment of Disciplinary Values 
apart from Experiment” and “Some Further 
Practical Considerations.” A final paper will 
be read by Dr. W. G. Sleight, and the discussion 
will be opened by Sir Richard Gregory. 

For the final session the subject will be 
English and foreign ideas on method of educa- 
tion in relation to industry and commerce. 
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Mr. Henderson Pringle and Sir Francis Good- 
enough are to deal with the subject mainly 
with reference to commerce; Dr. A. W. Rich- 
ardson and Miss E. Webb Samuel will give 
papers dealing with the industrial aspect, and 
Mr. A. Abbott will conclude with a general 
paper on the whole question. 

Afternoon visits to the local schools and the 
new Hospital School for Cripples at Winford 
are being arranged, and also a full day motor 
trip for the Saturday, during which Dauntsey 


School will be visited. 


LATIN-AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
THE COLLEGE OF LAW OF 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 

Tue College of Law of Tulane University of 
Louisiana announces through the offices of the 
Institute of International Education five tuition 
scholarships for students and scholars of Latin- 
America who desire to pursue graduate study or 
research work at Tulane University in compara- 
tive civil and common law. 

For over one hundred and twenty-five years 
the State of Louisiana in the United States of 
America has been an “experimental laboratory” 
in the adjustment of the civil law system to cer- 
tain common law exigencies—particularly in the 
field of trade and business. Some of the prob- 
lems it has successfully dealt with are very simi- 
lar to the problems which the impact of the 
civil law and the common law has created in the 
field of Pan-American investments, trade and 
industry. These are problems which the sixth 
International Congress of American States and 
other Pan-American conferences have declared 
to be at the very foundation of improved trade 
relations on the western continent. For this 
reason Louisiana is said to afford to Pan-Amer- 
ica an ideal center for study and research to 
find solutions for these pressing problems. The 
recognition of this fact has recently begun to 
bring a number of students and scholars from 
the countries of Latin-America to New Orleans, 
in order to pursue studies and investigations in 
comparative civil and common law at the uni- 
versity. The excellent work done by these stu- 
dents and the favorable reports for closer coop- 
eration brought back by delegates of Tulane 
University to the International Congress of Uni- 
versities recently held at Havana, Cuba, have 
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resulted in adding to the already existing out 
standing comparative civil and common law li 
brary of Tulane many important works and 
legal contributions in Spanish, French and En- 
glish as well as in other languages. 

Donors interested in better Pan-American re- 
lationships under the sponsorship of Honorable 
Monte M. Lemann, of New Orleans, have made 
it possible for the College of Law of Tulane 
University to offer five tuition scholarships for 
the college year of 1930-31 to students from 
Latin-American countries. These scholarships 
will be awarded to properly recommended per- 
sons of approved legal scholarship who are 
graduates of recognized university law schools 
and who wish to do research and graduate work 
in Tulane University College of Law in the field 


of comparative civil and common law. 


THE COST OF SCHOOL BOOKS 

TeEXT-BoOKS purchased for use in all public 
and private high schools and _ elementary 
schools of the United States caused an expendi 
ture of $39,024,067 in the latest year, 1928, for 
whieh figures have been prepared, according to 
information made available by the Office of 
Education. 

This sum represented the purchase of 58, 
089,967 separate volumes, and more than nine 
tenths of the expenditure was concerned with 
publie schools. 

Of the books bought for publie schools, 65.6 
per cent. of the expenditure came from state 
and other agencies providing free books for 
pupils. 

Boards of edueation expended $23,256,151 in 
supplying free text-books. The acting chief 
of the statistical division, Maris M. Proffitt, in 
commenting on the data, stated that of the total 
net sales of text-books covering all books dis- 
tributed in the publie schools which amounted 
to $35,511,992, individuals supplying their own 
books spent $12,255,841. 

There is a tendency for more states each 
vear to make the supply of text-books manda 
tory upon the educational systems, according to 
Mr. Ward W. Keesecker, assistant specialist in 
school legislation, as quoted in the U. 8. Daily. 

Mr. Keesecker said that 22 states and the 
District of Columbia have laws requiring that 


text-books be furnished free to public school 
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children. The laws vary in their provisions 
relative to which unit of administration shall 
bear the costs. Some states assume the entire 
burden as a part of the state educational re- 
sponsibility. Others shift the burden to the 
towns or cities or districts or counties. 

In addition to states which make free text- 
books mandatory upon the boards of education, 
23 have laws on the subject permitting the 
boards to supply them free or not as they see 
fit. 

. States which require text-books to be fur- 
nished free to public school children are: 
Arizona, California, Delaware, District of 
Columbia (elementary only), Maine, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Kentucky (elementary 
only), New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah (elementary), Vermont (elemen- 
tary) and Wyoming. 

In supplying text-books, 25 states leave the 
selection of the books to the State Board of 
Education or a specially created text-book com- 
mission. County adoption of elementary text- 
books is found in 5 states and in the remaining 
18 states they are selected either by district 
trustees or by the city and local school districts. 

A summary comment on the statistical data 
relative to the financial aspects of free text- 
books as prepared by the statistical division 
follows in full text: 


It is not possible to state in exact terms the 
amount of net sales that went to publie schools, 
but since 91 per cent. of the total elementary and 
high-school enrolment is in public schools, 91 per 
cent. of $39,024,067 may be assumed to be the 
total net sales for books used in publie schools. 
It is probably true that the private-school pupils 
buy more books proportionately than do the 
public-school pupils, because of fewer free text- 
book systems among the private schools, but this 
factor is offset partly, if not entirely, by the fact 
that the public schools have a higher proportion 
than do the private schools of their pupils in high 
schools where the cost per book is higher. In 
1928 the private schools had 13 per cent. of their 
pupils in high schools, while the public schools had 
16 per cent. of their pupils in high schools. 

Ninety-one per cent. of $39,024,067, or $35,- 
511,992, represents 1.63 per cent. of the total ex- 
penditure for public-school education in 1927-28. 
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Of the total public-school expenditure, $2,184,- 
847,200, the amount expended for free text-books 
by boards of education in all states is $23,256,151, 
or 65.5 per cent. of the total net sales of books 
used in public schools. The greater part of this 


is for elementary texts. 

If the amount expended for free text-books in 
public schools be subtracted from $35,511,992, 
there remains $12,255,841 as the amount of net 
sales of books bought by individuals, presumably 
through dealers. A 30 per cent. profit would make 
$15,932,593 the cost to the general public for new 


books for the year. 

No data were collected to show the volume of the 
second-hand book business, but as those books 
merely change ownership, the net expenditure by 
individuals for text-books used in public schools 
is between $16,000,000 and $17,000,000 for the 


year. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SUPERVISION OF 
THE SCHOOLS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Wirn attention throughout the State of 
North Carolina focused on economy, and with 
the people especially clamoring for greater 
economy in the administration of the public 
schools, a report to The Christian Science Mon- 
itor says that the plan for the consolidation of 
both city and rural schools in many counties 
under one superintendent is being widely dis- 
cussed. 

This plan is already in operation in five coun- 
ties in the state, where it is working to advan- 
tage. These counties are Vance, Lee, Richmond, 
Wilson and New Hanover. But the plan has 
never attracted much attention in the larger 
counties, probably because it is said to be un- 
popular with the North Carolina Educational 
Association, which has its headquarters at 
Raleigh. 

When it was learned, however, that Mr. J. 
Kenyon Wilson, of Pasquotank County, veteran 
member of the General Assembly and candidate 
for Speaker of the House, had been defeated in 
the second primary by an opponent who had as 
his principal platform plan the consolidation of 
the Elizabeth City and Pasquotank County 
schools, political observers and state officials 
alike started giving the plan serious thought. 

There has never been anything to prevent 
such consolidation except polities, it is generally 
agreed. The Hancock school law, passed by the 
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1919 General Assembly, definitely encourages 
the consolidation of city and county schools un- 
der one superintendent. 

This consolidation of supervision can be ac- 
complished either by both school boards employ- 
ing a superintendent jointly, or through a con- 
solidatien of all school activities under one 
board. The single board system is held to be the 
most efficient and economical. 

Not only would the consolidation of super- 
vision reduce the expense of administration, but 
it would eliminate much duplication in office 
forces and other expenses. 


THE NEW YORK STATE RANGER 
SCHOOL 

A NEW course was recently established at the 
New York State Ranger School, in the Adiron- 
dacks on the shores of Cranberry Lake, which 
is a branch of the State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse. The Ranger School trains men to fill 
the gap between the professional forester and 
the lumber-jack. 

This course originally ran from March to De- 
cember. The old frame buildings in which the 
school had been housed since 1913 made it im- 
possible to keep students and faculty comfort- 
able during the winter months. A new concrete 
building costing $200,000 was completed this 
year with full equipment of all modern conveni- 
ences and living quarters for students and fac- 
ulty throughout the year. This has made it 
possible to elaborate the ranger course, which 
will continue until the latter part of March, 
1931. 

Students are admitted to the Ranger School 
who have completed a high-school education or 
who can furnish other satisfactory evidence of 
preparatory work, says a statement issued by 
the State College of Forestry. The course is in- 
tensive and is devoted to the fundamentals of 
some of the principal branches of forestry, with 
special stress upon engineering, the growing of 
trees and cruising or estimating timber. Field 
work in all seasons of the year is the feature of 
the course which involves long trips throughout 
the Adirondack forests by canoe and afoot. 
Graduate rangers find positions with the indus- 
tries, the Forest Service, and on large forested 
estates. Some of them, it is pointed out, have 
risen to excellent positions. 
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Five hundred acres have been added to the 
Ranger School forest making an area of 2,300 
acres upon which considerable research and 
practical instruction is done. The Ranger 
School is helping to develop the Town Forest of 
Fine, a village eighteen miles from the Ranger 
School, located on the new concrete highway 
that runs north from Watertown to Cranberry 
Lake and Tupper Lake. The Ranger School 
faculty is composed of five graduate foresters 
who have had experience in the Forest Service 
and the industries. It is under the direction of 
James F. Dunbar, a graduate of the Michigan 
Forest School. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE TEACH- 
ING FORCE OF NEW YORK CITY 

Tue New York Times reports that approval 
of the extension of the elementary school teach- 
ing foree by the establishment of 297 additional 
positions to take care of the expected growth 
of the system during 1931 has been voted by 
the school budget committee of the New York 
City Board of Education headed by Arthur S. 
Somers. The cost of the enlargement of the 
elementary school instructors’ staff was placed 
at $363,000. 

The committee made provision for the crea- 
tion of twenty-two principalships. The new 
teaching posts include 8 assistants to principal, 
20 teacher-clerks, 53 7A-8B teachers, 191 1A 
6B teachers and 3 special teachers for physical 
training. 

Provision was made also for several addi- 
tions to various classifications of elementary 
school positions for the coming semester. The 
staff of the schools, including the additions, in 
the fall will comprise 594 principals, 670 as- 
sistants to principals, 849 teacher-clerks, 3,086 
upper-grade teachers, 15,774 lower-grade teach- 
ers and 84 special teachers. Following the 
establishment of the positions approved by the 
committee, there will be 616 principals, 19,104 
academic teachers and 87 physical training in- 
structors. 

The new higher positions will go, for the 
most part, to teachers and employees already 
in the system, and in that sense there will be no 
additions to the size of the staff, at least as far 
as the principalships and assistant principal- 
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ships are concerned. The teachers will be re- 

cruited from the long-overecrowded eligibility 

lists. 

The committee provided for five additional 
laboratory assistants and three library assis- 
tants for the high schools during the spring 
term of 1931. The following semester three 
posts of each of the two classifications will be 
added. The average salary for laboratory as- 
sistants is $1,900 and that for library assistants 
$2,100. 

In addition the committee approved an in- 
crease of fifty teachers-in-training, whose com- 
pensation is $4.50 a day for 191 school days. 

The additions to the staff were referred to the 
committee by a sub-committee which had been 
investigating the needs of the system prepara- 
tory to the drawing up of the budget for next 
year. 

THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 
Tue Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray Ly- 

man Wilbur, chairman of the White House 

Conference on Child Health and Proteetion, has 

announced a general session of the conference, 

to be held in Washington, from November 19 

to 22. 

At that time final reports will be presented by 
the specialists in child health and protection 
who have been working on committees for over 
a year. Representatives of the fields of 
medical service, publie health service, education 
and training, and care of the handicapped will 
attend the sessions. 

Over 1,100 experts have been helping to 
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gather the facts about present procedures in 
these various fields as they affect the children of 
the United States, and it is expected that the 
November meeting will be attended by members 
of the conference from every part of the 
country. 

It is hoped by those who have been working 
on the conference investigations for the past 
year that “through the conference accepted 
methods of child care will be stimulated, out of 
date methods disproved and new ones discov- 
ered; that out of the findings will be formulated 
unified programs through which the interests 
of all children will be forwarded.” 

Secretary Wilbur’s statement of the aims of 
the conference which will culminate at the meet- 
ing in November follows: 


The White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection is to make a survey of our children, 
to study the forces influencing them, and to try to 
chart out the wisest courses possible in our future 
management of youth. There is a duty that ma- 
turity owes to youth which can only be carried 
out by the fullest use of existing knowledge. 

We have been fortunate in getting together this 
group of splendid, trained workers and through 
their united efforts we anticipate that we will be 
able to bring the great American public to a full 
appreciation of the responsibilities we owe to our 
children. 

The White House Conference must not only 
gather information, but it must develop methods 
for communicating it to those in every part of our 
country, so that an interested and informed citi- 
zenship will unite in the solutions of the many 
problems of childhood. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue statue in honor of Dr. Thompson at the 
Ohio State University has been erected in the 
middle of the long walk directly in front of the 
library. It is fourteen feet in height and bears 
the following inscription: “Dr. William Oxley 
Thompson, president of this university 1899 to 
1925. Tribute from the students, classes of 
1923, 1925, 1926 and 1928.” Professor Erwin 
Frey, of the department of fine arts, was the 
seulptor. 


Dr. Henry SvuzzaL_o assumed, on August 1, 
his duties as president of the Carnegie Founda- 


tion for the Advancement of Teaching, succeed- 
ing Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president of the 
foundation since its establishment. 


Mr. Frank Copy has been reelected superin- 
tendent of the schools of Detroit at a salary of 
eighteen thousand dollars. 


Dr. Ben G. Granam, associate superinten- 
dent of schools at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed acting superintendent until 
formal action is taken to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Dr. William M. Davidson. 
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THEODORE SAAM, superintendent of schools at 
Council Bluffs, lowa, has been elected superin- 
tendent at Elgin. 

Tue Rev. O. C. KrernHeper, pastor of Christ 
Lutheran Church, Detroit, Michigan, formerly 
president of the English district of the Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, has been elected president of 
Valparaiso University. 

Dr. Courts Reprorp has been elected presi- 
dent of Southwest Baptist College, at Bolivar, 
Missouri. 

ProressoR Henry MILLer Busca, director of 
training courses in group social work in the 
School of Applied Science, Western Reserve 
University, has been appointed assistant di- 
rector of Cleveland College in charge of adult 
education. 

Dr. F. O. Bower, emeritus professor of 
botany at the University of Glasgow, who suc- 
ceeds Sir Thomas Holland as president of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, has taken as the subject of his address 
“Size and Form in Plants.” The meeting of 
the association is at Bristol from September 3 
to 10. 

Proressor THomas H. Reep, of the depart- 
ment of political science of the University 
of Michigan, has been awarded the degree of 
doctor of laws by the University of Brussels in 
recognition of his work on the literature, history 


and government of Brussels. 


Tue honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
on the Rev. Robert M. Hopkins, chairman of 
the executive committee of the International 
Council on Religious Education, Chicago, by 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky, at 


its recent commencement. 


Tue Lister Memorial Lecture on “Neuro- 
hypophysial Mechanisms from the Clinical 
Standpoint” was delivered by Professor Harvey 
Cushing, of the Harvard Medical School, on 
July 9 before the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England. On this oceasion the Lister medal 
was presented to Dr. Cushing. 


A priTIsH civil list pension of the current 
value of £100 has been awarded to Professor 
Francesco Berger, in recognition of his services 
to music. Professor Berger celebrated his 
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ninety-sixth birthday in June, and only a year 
ago retired from the position of senlor plano- 
forte professor at the Royal Academy of 


Musie. 


In recognition of her devotion to the cause of 
fine music, Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge was 
voted an honorary member of the American 
Library Association at the recent national con- 
ference in Los Angeles. The resolution 
adopted by the council reads: “Mrs. Coolidge’s 
generosity has led to many gifts of chamber 
musie concerts to various libraries of the coun- 
try. As an example, during the past season a 
series of eight historic chamber music recitals 
was given by the London String Quartet at the 
Boston Publie Library and repeated at several 
of its suburban branches. ... We all know 
that the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion represents a gift to the Library of Con- 
gress of more than $500,000.” 


Dr. ALLAN WILSON Hosss, professor of ap- 
plied mathematics and a member of the faculty 
for thirteen years, has been appointed dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts of the University of 
North Carolina, succeeding Addison Hibbard, 
who resigned in May to accept a position at 
Northwestern University. Dr. William Whatley 
Pierson, Jr., who has been acting dean of the 
Graduate School during the past year, has been 
elected dean of that school. Dean Pierson sue- 
ceeds the late Dean James Finch Royster. 


Dr. Georce T. Haracirt, professor of zoology 


it Syracuse University, has accepted a position 
as graduate professor of zoology at Duke Uni- 
versity. 


At Beaver College for Women, Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Ruth Pope has been elected 
dean of liberal arts. Other appointments are: 
Dr. Mary Craig, of Cornell University, head of 
the English department; Dr. W. E. Sturgeon, of 
Harvard University, head of the chemistry de- 
partment; Marion Frank, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, head of the department of French. 


Dr. Extryor Nims has joined the department 
of sociology at the Florida State College for 
Women and will give courses in training for 
social welfare. She will work in cooperation 
with the County Welfare Board, the State De- 


partment of Public Welfare and other welfare 
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agencies. Dr. Nims was formerly at Western 
Reserve University. 

Dr. Vicror H. Now, instructor in educa- 
tional psychology at the University of Minne- 
sota, has been appointed educational specialist 
with the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, under the auspices of the Office of Educa- 
tion. He began his new work on August L 


Mr. Norsert J. Henze, for eleven years 
principal of the Sing Sing prison school, and 
his first assistant, Mr. James Dawson, have re- 
sigued. Mr. Henzel is to become supervisor of 
eases for the new State Board of Parole. 


Mr. Frank G. Wincara, for eight years 
principal of the Chelsea High School, Boston, 
has tendered his resignation. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
Dean Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard Law 
School, has been nominated by the British 
group for judge of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. The Australian group also nomi- 
nated Dean Pound to fill the unexpired term of 
Mr. Charles Evans Hughes. Other nominations 
for unexpired terms are: Dean J. H. Wigmore, 
of the Northwestern Law School, and James 
Brown Scott, of the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace. 


A COMMISSION will leave early this month for 
South America and will spend three or more 
months in a study of the financial situation of 
the Republie of Colombia. The commission is 
headed by Dr. Edwin W. Kemmerer, professor 
of economics at Princeton University, who has 
recently returned from a year’s work of similar 
nature in China. It is understood that Dr. 
Kemmerer will not remain the full time in Co- 
lombia, but will return early in October. 


Miss Saran C. N. Boe, assistant secretary 
of the American Library Association, will rep- 
resent the association at the meeting of the In- 
ternational Library Committee in Stockholm on 
August 20. The International Library Commit- 
tee is the directing body which controls activi- 
ties of the International Federation of Library 
Associations. 


Dr. Monroe E. Devutscnu, vice-president and 
dean of the University of California, has with- 
drawn from the appointment of visiting profes- 
sor at the American Academy in Rome for the 
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year 1931-32 because of the press of adminis- 
trative work. 


AMONG visiting professors at the summer ses- 
sion of the Ohio State University are Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, president of the University 
of the State of New York; Dr. A. J. Klein, of 
the U. S. Office of Education, and Dr. John L. 
Clifton, state director of education for Ohio. 


Dr. J. Max Hark, who was president of the 
Moravian Seminary and College for Women at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, from 1893 to 1909, 
died on July 24 at the age of eighty-one years. 


At a meeting of the American Directors of 
the World Federation of Education Associations 
present at the National Education Association 
convention at Columbus, Ohio, it was voted to 
recommend Denver, Colorado, as the meeting 
place for the fourth biennial conference to be 
held in the summer of 1931. As President 
Thomas has had communications from a major- 
ity of the board of directors approving the ac- 
ceptance of the previous similar action taken at 
Atlantic City, the decision to meet in Denver 
may be considered final. The exact dates have 
not been set, but will coincide approximately 
with the last week in July. As the meeting of 
the National Education Association will be held 
at Los Angeles early in July, teachers can attend 
the meeting there, spend two or three weeks on 
the Pacifie Coast, and then return east by way 
of Denver, stopping off for the conference. 


THE ninth annual conference of the British 
Institute of Adult Edueation will be held at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, from September 
26 to 29. 


THE cornerstone of a new addition to the 
buildings of the Baltimore Polytechnic In- 
stitute was laid by Mayor Broening on August 
1. The new building will cost $1,000,000. 


FURTHER cooperation between the American 
Library Association and prison librarians has 
been recommended by its committee on institu- 
tion libraries. The following recommendations 
are to be referred to the incoming committee 
and the executive board for appropriate ac- 
tion: (1). That the membership of the institu- 
tion committee shall inelude at least three mem- 
bers of the American Prison Association in 
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close touch with prison libraries; (2). That a 
handbook or 
librarians be compiled by the committee and 


manual for untrained prison 


printed by the association. 

Tue bureau of health of the Virginia State 
Department of Health has, according to the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
endeavored to perfect a plan whereby pre- 
school children ean be given health examina- 
tions and the treatment needed to put them in 
better physical condition. Conferences have 
been held with committees of the Medical So- 
ciety of Virginia, the Virginia Pediatrie So- 
ciety and school superintendents appointed to 
It is 
and treatment 


work with the bureau of child health. 
that the 
should be in the hands of the family physician 


agreed examinations 
rather than in those of clinicians employed by 
the state. Last year 276 clinies were held by 
family physicians, and 1,650 children were ex- 
amined; 1,532 of these children were found to 
have physical defects. Last year’s work dem- 
onstrated the need for a more definite plan, and 
to further such plan, a joint meeting of the com- 
mittees mentioned was held, November 26, 1929. 

Tue Institute for Child Guidance has offered 
six one-year fellowships to qualified psychia- 
trists desiring to enter the child-guidance field, 
three to be available in the spring and three in 
the fall. Applicants must possess an M.D. de- 
gree from a class A medical school and be ade- 
quately grounded in the fundamentals of psy- 
chiatry. Stipends of approximately $2,500 are 
The institute also announced three 
one-year fellowships to properly qualified psy- 


awarded. 


chologists who have a thorough grounding in 
the fundamentals of psychology, who have mas- 
tered the technic of mental testing and who have 
at least a master’s degree. The stipend is $1,500 
a year. The studies to be taken up will be a 
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cooperative enterprise between psychiatry, psy- 
chology, social service and general medicine. 
Further information may be secured from Dr. 
Lawson G. Lowrey, director, 145 East Fifty 


Seventh Street, New York. 

Tue School Boards of Concord and Thorn- 
bury Townships in Delaware County, Pennsy! 
vania, have decided to ask the voters of the two 
townships to approve a loan for the building of 
a consolidated school. A special election prob 
ably will be held early in September. The pro)j- 
ect has been approved by the State Department 
of Publhe 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


Instruction and by the Delaware 
The plan 
provides for the establishment of a joint ele- 
mentary grade school and a junior high school 
and the ultimate establishment of a joint senior 
high school. If the project is approved it will 
mean the closing of eight school buildings, two 
in Thornbury Township, which have five teach- 
ers, and six in Concord, which have eight teach- 


ers. 


A speciaL cable to the New York Times dated 
from Shanghai says that the refusal of the 
Nanking Government’s Ministry of Education 
to grant a petition of the Chinese Christian 
churehes and twelve missionary bodies for the 
repeal of the laws forbidding the teaching of 
religion in the schools is likely to result in the 
closing of all Christian mission schools in China. 
A conference has been called at Hangchow of 
Christian leaders within six days to vote upon 
the possible closing, which, if it becomes effec- 
tive, will deprive 230,000 Chinese of means of 
an education. The Nanking Government’s reply 
to the petition declares that “to have elective 
religious courses in junior and middle schools 
and to have the privilege of worship in primary 
schools embody obstacles too difficult to permit 
granting the request.” 


DISCUSSION 


THE CONTROL OF COLLEGE 
CHEATING 
BETWEEN primitive banishment for cheating 
and heavenly indulgence by the honor system 
some better means should be developed to culti- 
vate honesty in the classroom. A modification 
of the current methods of control has secured 
practically unanimous approval by the faculty 


It intro- 
duces definite punishment and warning after the 


senate at the University of Kentucky. 


first offense by failing the student in the course, 
and leaves suspension in reserve for persistent 
dishonesty. While wholly 
punishment to the offender, the method does 
aim to help the student with a weak character. 
On the first offense, it regards the training 


not adapting the 





of 
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of the student as more important than protect- 
ing the college by expelling him. Furthermore, 
the plan encourages faint-hearted instructors to 
report cheating and thus aid in the discipline 
when they would not be willing to send the 
student home. 

The rule requires automatic suspension for the 
second offense. A member of the faculty, how- 
ever, not knowing whether the student has been 
previously detected in cheating, needs only to 
be willing to try to keep his own classes free 
from dishonesty. The instructor indirectly ree- 
ommends that the student be suspended should 
it prove that the milder restraint has previously 
been tried in the college with this student and 
found ineffective. 

When the first offense is reported to the regis- 
trar, as is required, a notice is sent by him to 
the dean of men or the dean of women and by 
one of them to the parents. This information 
to the parents that the student has been dropped 
from a certain course with a failure because he 
was dishonest is often the most effective feature 
of the restraint. Without it, students were 
found to have explained their failures otherwise 
at home. The idea of introducing this inter- 
mediate step in discipline was suggested by 
Professor W. S. Webb, who acted as chairman 
of the senate committee appointed by President 
MeVey to study the situation. 

If anybody doubts whether cheating presents 
a serious problem in colleges, he has only to 
conduct a systematic inquiry among the students 
and faeulty. The Kentucky Committee learned 
of such a study in one college in which a ques- 
tionnaire asked for estimates of the per cent. 
of the students who were strictly honest in all 
their work. While the estimates ran from 0 to 
100 per cent., the median estimates of the 
faculty and of the students were each about 50. 
In other words half the faculty and half the 
students thought that half the students cheated 
at least occasionally. Even if the facts about 
cheating did not support these estimates, such 
a pronounced belief that cheating is common is 


very disturbing. In the same institution among 
over 350 students filling out the questions a 
quarter had themselves observed five or more 
eases of cheating in the last final examinations. 
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Only a third had either observed no cheating 
or failed to report it in their replies. 

Experimental evidence that college students 
can not stand the temptation to cheat when the 
conditions are made favorable is given in two 
studies. Fenton' found that twenty-one out of 
thirty-two students were observed to cheat when 
the instructor’s attention was not directed 
toward proctoring a quiz or when he left the 
room. Miller? estimated from his study that 
only eight out of twenty-five students would 
lower a mark on their quiz papers which they 
knew had been raised too high by mistake. In 
other words, among the 105 college students 
included in these two studies, it seemed that 
approximately two thirds would be dishonest 
under favorable conditions. 

Proctoring examinations seems to be the first 
step in dealing with the low type of honesty 
which is only to be trusted when watched. The 
students’ testimony at Kentucky clearly indi- 
cated that cheating was much more frequent in 
unproctored or carelessly proctored classes. In 
spite of the fact that proctoring was general at 
the university, the Kentucky Committee was 
surprised to find four members of the faculty 
who did not believe it to be a part of their 
university duty to attempt to prevent cheating 
by students. These teachers may have thought 
that proctoring should be assigned to special 
officers or their philosophy may have regarded 
such culprits as not worth bothering about. At 
any rate their attitude disclosed forcibly the 
difficulty of securing faculty cooperation in dis- 
cipline. The reduction of cheating depends 
primarily upon conditions in the classroom set 
by the faculty. It can be decreased when the 
faculty is ready to aid actively in suppressing 
it. Several departments reported that they had 
already reduced dishonesty to a minimum among 
their students under the existing rule. Too fre- 
quently faculty members had apparently been 
content with having a rule against cheating. 

When the committee studied the reports of 


1 Norman Fenton, ‘‘An Objective Study of Stu- 
dent Honesty during Examinations,’’ SCHOOL AND 
Society, 1927, 26: 341-343. 

2George F. Miller, ‘‘An Experimental Test of 

o”7 


Intellectual Honesty,’’ ScHooL, AND Society, 1927, 
26: 852-854. 
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sixty-five eases of cheating which the faculty 
had detected during three semesters, it was also 
evident that a rule alone would not correct the 
situation. In sixteen cases it was clear from 
the instructors’ statements that the university 
rule had not been followed and the required 
reports of cheating made to the administrative 
officers. The instructors’ reports were so am- 
biguous that it was doubtful whether the rule 
had been followed in half the cases where cheat- 
ing was detected. Sometimes the offender had 
been let off with a verbal warning or his offense 
had merely been taken into account in giving 
the grade. There is no reason to suppose that 
such failure to follow directions is peculiar to 
this institution. After considering the facts 
about eareless proctoring and failure to follow 
the university regulation, one conelusion became 
clear to the committee. Any plan to restrain 
cheating, in order to be effective, must secure 
faculty cooperation. This is without doubt the 
most important factor in meeting the situation. 

Good students naturally resent being sub- 
jected to unfair and dishonest competition in 
the classroom by a member of the faculty who 
is not alert to prevent cheating The Kentucky 
rule tends to secure wider enforcement and thus 
more certainty of punishment. The harsh rules, 
which heartlessly end the college work of a 
student at once when he is caught cheating, 
seem to bring with them an unhealthy condition 
of non-enforcement which the intermediate pun- 
ishment should help to correct. The university 
also endeavors to provide proper publicity to 
encourage enforcement of the rule. At the 
beginning of each term the registrar is required 
to inform every member of the teaching staff 
of the total number punished for cheating the 
previous term. He must also keep a list avail- 
able to the members of the senate showing the 
number detected in cheating by each depart- 
ment. It is expected that these facts will help 
to correct any impression among the students 
or faculty that the university is not in earnest 
in trying to stop such practices. Moreover, 
each instructor is informed each term of his 
personal responsibility to proctor carefully all 
his examinations and tests. 

The honor system, which still has its advo- 
cates, stands in sharp contrast to any method 
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which leaves to the faculty the duty of provid 
ing restraint against cheating. It is favored 
both by those who would cultivate honor by 
giving responsibility and by those who wish to 
escape from unpleasant police duties. Being 
good because of fear of punishment is after 
all only a low type of morality. It is educa 
tionally sound to train young people by giving 
them responsibilities as early as they can with 
stand the stronger temptations involved. So 
far as college dishonesty is concerned, the advo 
cates of the honor system need only to make it 
clear that college students have reached a stage 
of moral development in which they are ready 
for this responsibility. The abandonment of 
the honor system by one college after another 
after its trial is strong evidence against such 
an assumption. Moreover it is to be remem 
bered that students come to college from various 
backgrounds of moral training. The evidence 
given above that many students are ready to 
cheat when it is convenient makes it hazardous 
to abandon policing. The honor system has in 
some instances become merely another way of 
trying to teach morality by rewarding the state 
ment of a student that he has been good. This 
type of character training has been sufficiently 
condemned by the researches of May and 
Hartshorne.* 

The Kentucky procedure has the advantage 
of encouraging greater faculty cooperation by 
providing tempered and graduated punishment 
as an intermediate restraint before suspension. 
It is to be hoped that the cultivation of char 
acter may not be permitted to stop with the 
police stage. It should be made possible for the 
students themselves, in advanced and special 
classes, to take over the responsibility of main 
taining fair conditions in the classroom. Ex 
aminations which require independent thinking 
may also aid in convincing the students that 
high suceess requires more than copying. It 
leaders are to withstand the complex and in 
sinuating rewards for dishonesty sometimes 
found, the colleges should contribute to develop 
ing moral independence. 

J. B. MINER 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

8 Mark A. May and Hugh Hartshorne, ‘‘ Studies 
in Deceit.’’ Macmillan. 
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URBAN AND RURAL ILLITERACY 

In the issue of Scnoon anp Society for 
June 14 I was interested in the forecast about 
illiteracy in the United States, since I am a 
teacher of the adult foreign-born, mostly in 
home and community classes, not in school 
groups. My work is in Rhode Island and is 
full of eolor and flavor of other lands and 
peoples. 

On page 799 at the end of the article the 
writer says that the illiteracy group is always 
urban communities than in 
In the main this is true, but 
attention the 1920 census 
figures for my native state of Vermont. In the 
report on illiteracy, reprint of Chapter XII, 
Vol. Il, Fourteenth Census Reports, page 1236, 
the sections devoted to Vermont show a different 


much smaller in 
rural districts. 


may be called to 


story. 
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. Percent 
vane illiterate. 
Urban population 
10 years of age and over 3.9 
Male sania 4.5 
Female 3.3 
21 years and over . 4.9 
Male 5.7 
Female sicahaces 4.2 
Rural population 
10 years and over 2.6 
Male , 3.2 
Female 1.9 
21 years and over 3.2 
Male 4.0 
Female ' 2.4 





Dorotuy C. WALTER 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A PROJECT IN COMMUNITY BUILDING 

Ir has often been said that no community is 
stronger than the cooperative spirit of its com- 
ponent social elements. Much has been written 
in the field of sociology of the merits of a com- 
mon task to unite and strengthen the bonds of 
the various constituent community elements. 
But little has been reported, however, which 
shows concretely how this may be done. A 
consciousness of the paucity of this material is 
the excuse for the following article. 

The project to be described centers in the 
community of Bethany, situated in the extreme 
northwestern part of West Virginia. The citi- 
zens of the town and the students of Bethany 
College which is located here make up a com- 
munity of over seven hundred inhabitants. 


THE PROBLEM 


A survey of Bethany reveals some interesting 
social conditions. As is very often the case 
under such circumstances, there exists a very 
town and gown. 


definite cleavage between 


There is a student group and a faculty group 
with somewhat common interests, another group 
of technicians and workmen employed by the 
college and a third group of townsmen more 
or less independent and remote from both these 


groups. Efforts have been made from time to 
time to level these social barriers with varying 
suecess. The following is a description of a 
project in this setting with a twofold problem: 
first, elimination of social barriers between 
town and gown, and second, community better- 
ment by concerted action. 

One of the difficulties in connection with a 
project of this kind is to find a program in 
which may be centered a number of other re- 
lated projects which make for the participation 
of large groups. A community Arbor Day 
offers the type of project which meets these 
needs. The Arbor Day idea carries with it a 
program of forest and wild flower conservation, 
of community beautification and wild life pro- 
tection. The fact of planting trees for future 
generations and providing sanctuaries for 
harassed wild life has about it that element 
of unselfishness which has a peculiar appeal for 
every one. 


Tue NaturaL SErrine 


Among the gifts of land which have been 
given Bethany College there is one tract ad- 
jacent to the college and the town consisting of 
some twenty acres of magnificent oaks, elms 
and beeches. Among the conditions of her gift 
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the donor stipulated that no timber should at 
any time be cut, damaged or destroyed, since 
she desired it “ to be kept as a protest against 
the wasteful destruction of our timber and that 
succeeding generations may know something of 
what the forest lands in this part of the coun- 
try once were.” Adjacent to the woodland was 
a rather barren hillside of some five acres the 
reforestation of which would improve both col- 
lege and town. This project had been con- 
sidered a number of times but apparently the 
community conscience had not been sufficiently 
activated. 


PROCEDURE IN SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


Last autumn it was decided to try to have a 
community Arbor Day, and it fell to the lot of 
the writer to help to direct the program. As 
has been said previously, it was hoped that such 
a program would not only accomplish some con- 
erete results in conservation and community 
beautification, but would also reach out and 
enlist all the groups of that community in a 
common project and furnish a common com- 
munity interest. Accordingly a survey was 
made and a general committee was organized 
from appointed representatives of the student 
body of Bethany College, the college faculty, 
the Woman’s Club of the town, the local sports- 
men’s organization and the local public schools. 
In this way all the existing organizations of 
the community were utilized and every member 
of the community reached. 

Following a conference of these representa- 
tives the following general program was 
planned. (1) The hillside of some five acres 
was to be reforested by the college students. 
(2) The Woman’s Club undertook to visit all 
the homes in the community and secure the 
promise of the planting of at least one tree or 
shrub by each household. (3) The sportsmen’s 
organization sponsored a bird house contest in 
the local schools. (4) A general group ar- 
ranged for an Arbor Day service, a community 
pienie dinner and bonfire for the close of the 
day. 

To assist in the tree-planting program several 
men connected with the state forestry depart- 
ment were called in. The types of trees to be 
planted were selected and the method of plant- 
ing was decided upon. The student group was 
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broken up into squads of ten stuaents in charge 
of an elected student captain. Not all planted 
trees; there were coffee squads, dinner squads 
and general utility groups. The squads doing 
the planting were divided into tree supply 
groups which carried the young trees from the 
supply room and dropped them at regular in- 
tervals for planting, mattock groups which dug 
the holes for the trees and a third group which 
planted the trees. In three hours’ time 5,500 
trees were planted. 

The group of sportsmen in charge of the bird 
house contest enlisted the interest of the local 
merchants who donated suitable prizes such as 
bird books, field-glasses and jack-knives for the 
best bird houses. In order to stimulate interest 
on the part of the school children and thus 
reach every home, a prize was offered in each 
grade for the best bird house. A grand prize 
was offered for the best house of all, irrespec- 
tive of grade. These houses were collected and 
displayed in the show window of a local store 
and created quite a bit of interest on the part 
After the contest 
most of them were reclaimed and put up for 


of all the community groups. 


use. 

The response of the people of the village was 
very good. Dead and unsightly trees were re- 
moved and new ones planted. The congrega- 
tion of the local church planted a number of 
shrubs about the building. One man of the 
village used this occasion to landseape his yard 
and planted over sixty shrubs of various va- 
rieties. A check-up later showed that prac- 
tically every household had planted a tree or 
shrub on that day and had participated in the 
day’s program. 

The fitting climax to the whole undertaking 
was the community get-together and picnic 
supper that 


Here social cleavage lines were forgotten and 


around the campfire evening. 
the different community elements were welded 
together by the bond of mutual satisfaction 
in a common task well done and in homes and 
surroundings made more beautiful. 

A year has passed since the above project 
was carried out. 
the college calendar a date for an Annual Arbor 
Day. A nature trail been constructed 
through the wooded tract previously described 
and is used by town and gown alike. At places 


To-day there is set aside on 


has 
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along this trail there have been arranged sev- 
eral small pienie grounds. The five hundred 
acres of land owned by the college has been 
set aside for a game preserve and bird sane- 


tuary. 
INTRINSIC VALUE OF THE PROJECT 


Aside from the actual tangible accomplish- 
ments of the project, perhaps the real value to 
society lies in the future. In a typical college 
group there are found young men and women 
who are the doctors, lawyers and business men 
of to-morrow—the future leaders of various 
communities. These young folks have had a 
real laboratory experiment in united commu- 
nity effort. Doubtless most of them had heard 
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conservation and community beautification dis- 
cussed in that indefinite, intangible way which 
makes little, if any, impression and is soon 
forgotten. But this experience has been real. 
They have had part in an actual demonstration 
and have had an experience which should earry 
over into the future and should serve as a basis 
for similar projects in many communities. 
This selected group of men and women have 
been shown that a community can be united in 
a project and that conservation and community 
beautification is not a burdensome task but a 
joyous enterprise whose benefits will extend 
even unto the third and fourth generations. 
Bernat R. Weimer 
BETHANY COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE BRITISH CARNEGIE TRUST 

Tue sixteenth annual report of the trustees 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, deal- 
ing with the year 1929, is not only encourag- 
ing in the character and volume of the social 
work undertaken in respect to playing-fields, 
children’s play centers, libraries, the develop- 
ment of many amenities of rural life and 
adult education, but in the prospects for the 
future. This chartered trust, quite properly, 
ean only deal with social projects that eome 
within the legal definition of a charity, but 
that field is sufficient!y broad to fulfill the 
charitable intentions of the late Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. There may come a time when dif- 
ficulties will be felt, since one main principle 
underlying the activities of Lord Elgin and 
his co-trustees is the assistance of creative ex- 
periments of a pioneer or experimental nature. 
The trust deed says that the object of finan- 
cial assistance must be “to meet new needs as 
they arise.”” New social needs are arising every 
day as the result of a new envisagement of 
society as a whole. Edueation takes on new 
forms ceaselessly: schemes for the physical 
betterment of children and young people are 
now recognized on all sides as a fundamental 
aspect of national education. The Carnegie 
trustees nobly recognize it, and with their 
policy for the promotion of playing-fields and 
children’s play centers they are also promoting 


Sir George Newman's doctrine of preventive 
medicine. Again, national edueation, after the 
struggles of more than a century, is developing 
an organized system of adult edueation closely 
linked with the great universities of the land. 
In 1929 the Carnegie trustees set up a special 
committee for this “braneh of their work, and 
the committee has been entrusted with the duty 
of preparing recommendations for future 
policy.” They will find in this field pioneer 
work enough to last for many years. 

The cooperation with the government is a 
valuable side to the trustees’ work. The es 
tablishment of a national college for the train- 
ing of men teachers in physical education—an 
idea suggested by Sir George Newman—has 
specially interested the trustees, who formed a 
committee of experts, including persons nom- 
inated by the Ministry of Health, the County 
Councils Association, the Association of Diree- 
tors of Edueation, the Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion, the National Union of Teachers and other 


bodies. This committee has reported in favor 


of the formation of two colleges for the North 
and South of England respectively. If the 
scheme fructifies the trustees are prepared to 
spend a capital sum of perhaps £40,000 on its 
initiation. Then again, at the request of sue 
cessive Ministers of Agriculture, the trustees in 
the sphere of rural developments have deter- 
mined to support still further the Rural Com- 
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munity Councils. These voluntary councils are 
intended to be representative of all important 
voluntary agencies in the area as well as dele- 

ites from the local authorities, universities 


and other educational bodies. They are in- 
tended to supplement the work of local authori- 
ties. It is generally admitted that the statutory 
local authorities could not get through their 
work without a large measure of voluntary as- 
sistance, and it may be presumed that these 
rural community councils are intended to bring 
to a foeus all possible sources of voluntary 
work and to create where needed new ideals of 
The library policy of the trustees has 
The Car- 


negie Trust has naturally given vast sums in 


service. 


been very active in the year 1929. 
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the way of grants to borough libraries, and it 
Is Satistactory to record that the effect of the 


grants is “far greater than their intrinsic 
alue.” The local authorities at last are real- 
izing that the library is “an educational agency 


of the first importance.” The non-fiction 


issues have increased all over the country. 
Great fiction is, however, an important educa- 
tional foree, and it would be interesting to see 
whether the issues of standard novels have in 
creased. The subject of county libraries 1s 
very important, and it is satisfactory to know 
that during the four years from 1931 the Car- 
negie trustees are prepared to encourage still 
more those centers of rural culture—The Lon 


don Times. 


REPORTS 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND 
FELLOWSHIPS 


THE appointment of thirty-three students 
from British and Colonial universities and the 
British Colonial Service to Commonwealth 
Fund fellowships was recently announced in 
London by the British committee of award. 
These fellowships are awarded annually tor 
study in the United States, the new appointees 
being scheduled to enter American universities 
in the fall of 1930, to travel extensively through 
the United States in the summer of 1931 and to 
complete a second year of study before return- 
ing home. 

Three of the 1930 fellows come on leave of 
absence from government service in India and 
Africa. Richard D. Waghorn, captain in the 
Royal Engineers, will study railway construe- 
tion as an aid to his work with the Indian State 
Tattam, of the 
Geologieal Survey of Nigeria, will study meth- 


Railways. Charles Maurice 
ods of prospecting, using the Colorado School 
Chidlow Vigne, of the 
Forestry Department of the Gold Coast, will 


of Mines as a base. 
study tropical forestry at Yale. Among the 


younger appointees are an Olympic broad- 
Jumper and several Rugby players, who will 
find active Rugby clubs started with the help 
of their predecessors at Yale, Harvard and in 
New York. 


The Commonwealth Fund, of which Edward 


S. Harkness is president, established these fel- 
lowships in 1925 as a contribution toward the 
development of understanding and good-will 
between Great Britain and the United States. 
The total number of fellows appointed to date 
is one hundred and forty-eight, representing 
most of the English and Scottish and Welsh 
universities and many in the dominions and 
colonies. Fellows choose their own course of 


study in preparation for further research or 
A student from the Uni- 


versity of Sydney will come this year to study 


professional activity. 


immigration legislation in the United States in 


) 


relation to government policy in Australia. 


The other subjects chosen range from agricul 
ture and astronomy to physies and philosophy. 

The appointments for 1930-32 are as follows, 
listed under the American universities to which 
they are coming, with indication of the British 
or colonial universities from which they have 
been graduated and of the special topics of 
study in this country: 

California: Noel Stanley Bayliss, Melbourne; Lin 
coln College, Oxford, physica! 
Alfred Fitch, Imperial College of Science and 

F. Lyth Hudson, 


Manchester, physical chemistry. William Wild, 


chemistry. Albert 
Technology, London, geology. 
Leeds, physical chemistry. 


alifornia Institute of Technology: Reginald W. 


B. Pearse, Imperial College of Science and Tech 


~ 


nology, London, physics. 


Chicago: Walter G. K. Dunean, Sydney; London 
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School of Economics, economics. James E. Mac- 
coll, Balliol College, Oxford, economics. J. P. 
W. Mallalieu, Trinity College, Oxford, econom- 
ies. 

Columbia: Thomas Herbert Kelly, Birmingham, 
economics. 

Cornell: Ishbel G. M. Campbell, St. Andrews, 
chemistry. Alfred George Emslie, Aberdeen, 
physics. S. J. Pretorius, Stellenbosch; Univer- 
sity College, London, economics. 

Harvard: John Irving, St. Andrews; Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, geology. William Angus Sin- 
clair, Edinburgh, Magdalen College, Oxford, 
philosophy. John Willis, New College, Oxford, 
law. 

Illinois: Douglas W. Hill, Bristol; Liverpool, 
chemistry 

Iowa State: Patrick J. Hogan, University College, 
Dublin, highway engineering. 

Johns Hopkins: Sydney Steele, Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, automotive engineering. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology: Robert W. 
Adams, Queens University, Belfast, electrical 
engineering. John T. Calvert, Christ Church, 
Oxford, sanitary engineering. Henry Fisher, 
University College, London, civil engineering. 

Michigan: Robert Arthur Humphreys, Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, history. Reginald William Revans, 
University College, London; Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, physics. 

Minnesota: Geoffrey V. B. Herford, Imperial Col- 
lege of Science and Technology, London, ento- 
mology. 

Princeton: Norton Robert Tempest, Liverpool, 
literature. 
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Stanford: Ruth L. Cohen, Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, agricultural economics. James Edward 
Meade, Oriel College, Oxford, economics. Alex- 
ander K. Nuttall, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, elec- 
trical engineering. 

Yale: Philip Garforth Freeman, Liverpool, archi- 
tecture. Wilfrid James Sartain, Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, economics. 


The three Colonial Service Fellowships were 
awarded as follows: 


Colorado School of Mines: Charles Maurice Tat- 
tam, Melbourne; Geological Survey of Nigeria, 
geology. 

Yale: Chidlow Vigne, Worcester College, Oxford; 
Forestry Department, Gold Coast, forestry. 
Richard D. Waghorn, Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich; Indian State Railways, railroad con- 
struction. 


These fellows were selected by a committee 
of which the Prince of Wales is honorary chair- 
man, Sir Walter Buchanan-Riddell, principal of 
Hertford College, Oxford, is chairman, and the 
other members are Viscount Chelmsford, honor- 
ary fellow of Magdalen College; John Har- 
old Clapham, professor of economic history, 
Cambridge, and fellow of King’s College; H. 
J. W. Hetherington, vice-chancellor, University 
of Liverpool; Sir James Colquhoun Irvine, 


principal, University of St. Andrews, and Sir 


Edwin Cooper Perry, vice-chairman, London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
CHEMISTRY 

Tue school in which the writer teaches offers 
a single twelve-quarter-hour course in general 
chemistry, no differentiation being made between 
freshmen who have had high-school chemistry 
and those who have not. 

During the past seven years a study of the 
grades of freshman chemistry students for the 
first quarter has been made. The results are set 
forth in the table. 

Notes: (a) The system of grading used is 
sufficiently elaborate to ensure a fair degree of 
validity. The course consists of two lectures, 
two quiz-sections and two laboratory periods 
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each week, with a formal written quiz every two 
Students’ 
grades are based upon (1) daily recitations, 25 
per cent.; (2) the bi-weekly quizzes, 25 per 
cent.; (3) laboratory work, 25 per cent., and 


weeks and a final examination. 


(4) the final examination, 25 per cent. All 
quizzes and examination papers are marked by 
the whole staff of instructors, each instructor 
marking one question throughout the whole set 
of papers. The final grade is a composite of 
approximately one hundred and twenty individ- 
ual, independent judgments, distributed among 
eight or nine instructors. A statistical expert 
who was consulted in this connection estimated 
that there is about a fifty-fifty chance that a 
student receiving a final grade of 79, for ex- 
ample, is definitely superior in achievement to 
me who receives 78. 

(b) While in every year save one students 
having had high-school chemistry did better, on 
the average, than those who had not, the dif- 
ference rarely exceeded 1 per cent., and can 
hardly be regarded as significant. 

(c) The sharp rise in average grades for the 
present year has not yet been explained. The 
instructors believe that we have a better class 
of students. Improvement in teaching tech- 
nique may be partly responsible. The fact that 
the university as a whole has increased 50 per 
cent. during the past eight years while the 
elementary chemistry classes have decreased in 
size may indicate more rigorous selection. Only 
those take chemistry who have a definite pre- 
dileetion for the subject, or who are obliged to 
take it as prerequisite to their majors. 

(d) Many students of the high-school chem- 
istry group who failed in college chemistry or 
did poorly were asked to explain the probable 
cause. The most common excuse was the great 
difference between high-school and college chem- 
istry. Only a small proportion blamed the 
quality of their high-school courses. Many con- 
fessed that they had expected college chemistry 
to be easy, having had high-school chemistry, 
and did not discover their mistake in time to 
make up lost ground by the end of the quarter. 
Perhaps one third of the poor students stated 
that they had not been compelled to work at 
their high schools and were not prepared for 
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the quality and intensity of effort required for 
success in college courses. 

Other points brought out by this study may 
be stated briefly. The proportion of failures 
from the two groups was almost exactly equal, 
as was also the proportion of exceptionally 
good students (grades above 90). Students who 
had taken high-school physies were slightly bet- 
ter on the average in college chemistry (about 
1 per cent.) than those who had not. Students 
who had taken both high-school chemistry and 
high-school physies showed a notably greater 
average superiority (about 2.5 per cent.). Stu- 
dents who excelled in high-school mathematics 
were usually good in chemistry, quite indepen- 
dent of any work in physies or chemistry. Per- 
haps it should be explained that the college 
course given in this school includes many prob 
lems and that the average high-school graduate 
has not only forgotten most of his publie school 
arithmetic but has also failed to learn any 
algebra. We have found it necessary, as a part 
of our chemistry course, to give careful presen 
tations of the “rule of three” and the solution 
of simple equations—illustrated by many prob 
lems—in preparation for college chemistry. A 
high correlation between general high-school! 
scholarship and suecess in chemistry was ob 
served. The exceptional high-school student 
usually excels in college chemistry while the 


poor high-school student almost invariably fails. 


CONCLUSIONS 

A previous high-school course in chemistry is 
shown to have little, if any, effect upon the sue 
cess of a college chemistry student. The slight 
difference recorded is probably more than ac 
counted for by the fact that students with a 
natural bent for science would choose chemistry 
in high sehool. Previous high-school courses in 
physics and mathematics are quite as helpful to 
the college chemistry student as high-school 
chemistry courses. 

This work furnishes some support for the con 
tention that high-school students acquire very 
little formal, permanent knowledge during their 
high-school careers. From the college view 
point, records of high-school scholarship may 
help to prognosticate the student’s success in 
college. As far as formal learning is concerned, 
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the high-school period could probably be 
dropped in toto without any serious effect upon 
the student’s work in college. 

These conclusions, of course, are limited by 
the special circumstances of the school in which 


this work was done. 


A Simpte Meruop or SECTIONING FRESHMAN 
CHEMISTRY STUDENTS 


The advantages of sectioning large classes of 
science students for recitation and laboratory 
work are well known. It is often difficult, in 
the rush of “freshman week,” to give placement 
examinations and get them marked before regu- 
lar class work begins. The following method 
of classifying freshman chemistry students on 
the basis of their high-school records has been 
found fairly satisfactory. 

Four factors of the student’s high-school work 
are considered: chemistry, physics, mathematics 
and general scholarship. The grades obtained 
in these subjects, calculated on a percentage 
basis, are added to the average general grade, a 
maximum of 400 being thus obtainable. Arbi- 
trary factors of 50 each are allowed for physics 
or chemistry if either has not been taken in high 
school. An extra factor, to a maximum of 50, 
is allowed for advanced, non-required high- 
school mathematies. 

The whole freshman chemistry class, number- 
ing between four and five hundred, is then 
divided into three groups, good, average and 
poor, and these groups are subdivided into see- 
tions of about twenty each for laboratory and 
class recitation purposes. 

Students in the good group are assigned some 
outside reading, together with problems and 
laboratory experiments somewhat above average 
difficulty. They are graded up to a maximum 
of 100 per cent. Students of the average group 
are given average assignments and graded up to 
a maximum of 90 per cent. Students of the 
poor group are given simple exercises and prob- 
lems and graded up to a maximum of 80 per 
cent. The passing grade is 70 per cent. It is 
roughly estimated that a student to obtain 95 
per cent. will do approximately three times as 
much work as the student who receives 75 per 


cent. 
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The validity of the classification plan, for this 
purpose, has proved surprisingly high. Stu- 
dents who show unexpected ability, or disability, 
are promptly promoted, or demoted, as the case 
may be, during the term. At the end of the first 
term a general readjustment is made. It has 
never been necessary to transfer more than 1] 
per cent. of the students to other sections, and 
on one occasion only 8 per cent. were trans- 
ferred, giving a validity for the original elassifi- 
eation—for this special purpose—-of from 89 
per cent. to 92 per cent. Giex WakeHAM 
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Children’s Library Yearbook, No. II. Compiled 
by the Committee on Library Work with Chil- 
dren of the American Library Association. Pp. 
vi+88. American Library Association. $1.35. 

College and Re fe rence Yearbook, No. II. Com- 
piled by a Committee of the College and Refer- 
ence Section of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Pp. viii + 146. American Library 
Association. $2.00. 

Drury, Francis K. W. Book Selection. Pp. xiv 
+ 369. American Library Association. $2.75. 
Drury, Francis K. W. Order Work for Libraries, 
Pp. xii+260. American Library Association. 

$2.25. 

Durrus, R. L. Books: Their Place in a Democ- 
racy. Pp. xiii+225. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

FRANKLIN, WILLIAM S., and G. E. GRANTHAM. 
General Physics. Pp. xvi+ 705. Illustrated. 
Franklin and Charles. $4.00. 

GaRWoopD, IrvinG. Heath Manual of the Litera- 
ture of England. Based upon the text of Heath 
Readings in the Literature of England. Pp. ix 
+256. D.C. Heath. 

Graded List of Books for Children. Compiled by 
Nora Beust. Pp. 149. American Library Asso- 
ciation. $2.00. 

HatTcuer, O. LatHAM. Rural Girls in the City for 
Work. Pp. xix+151. Garret and Massie. 


KNIGHT, EpGar W., Editor. Reports on European 
Education by John Griscom, Victor Cousin and 
Calvin E. Stowe. Pp. 319. McGraw-Hill. $2.25. 

MADSEN, I. N. Educational Measurement in the 
Elementary Grades. Pp. x+294. 17 figures. 
World Book Company. $2.00. 

Manual of Activities and Administration and the 
Outline of Home Room Study and Activity. Pp. 
126. Winfield Junior-Senior High School, Win- 
field, Kansas. 

Mupae, Isapore G., Doris M. Reep and CoNSTANCE 
M. WINCHELL. Reference Books of 1929. An 
informal supplement to Guide to Reference 
Books. Fifth Edition. Pp. 47. American Li- 
brary Association. $.60. 

WATSON, EDNA E. A Source Book for Vocational 
Guidance. Pp. 241. H. W. Wilson. 

WHEELER, RAYMOND H. Readings in Psychology. 
Pp. x +597. Crowell. $3.75. 








